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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The absence of information as to the 
present state of Spain, more particularly 
with regard to the feelings of the peo- 
ple, has induced the Author to publish 
the following narrative. 

He does not profess to treat of the 
institutions or political relations of the 
country, but merely to give a faithful ac- 
count of what passed under his own ob- 
servation, during a residence of three 
months in the country; a period too 
short, indeed, to make a perfect acquain- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



tance with the institutions and charac- 
ter of any people. 

He was induced to visit Spain at that 
time, more from the desire of witnessing 
a nation shaking off the bonds of bigotry 
and oppression, which have so long, and 
so fatally weighed down its energies, 
than from any other consideration ; and 
if, in the following pages, he succeed 
in throwing any light on the present 
critical state of that interesting country, 
the object of their publication will be 
fulfilled. 



January^ 1836. 
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A SUMMER IN SPAIN. 



CHAPTER I. 



BARCELONA TO VALENCIA. 



I ARRIVED at Barcelona, in the beginning of 
Jane last (1835), by the steamer from Marseilles. 
There is nothing striking in the first view of 
the town, if we except the fortifications, which 
command the mouth of the harbour : these are 
situated on a high promontory which overlooks 
the town, and constitute its principal strength. 
The site of Barcelona itself is so level, that 
little can be seen from the sea, except the walls, 
and the roofs of the houses, which are flat, and 
in general painted white. Behind the town, a 
range of mountains, covered with verdure to 
their summits, extends from north to south as 
far as the eye can reach. 
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Z BARCELONA. 

The harbour is large and commodious, though 
I should think exposed to the east, as the en- 
trance is wide and unprotected. The shipping, 
which 18 considerable, consists chiefly of vessels 
engaged in the Mediterranean trade, and the 
number of small craft of every shape and de- 
nomination is astonishing. I observed every va- 
riety of the felucca and xehec species, and many 
others whose names were new to me. 

The examination of our baggage was merely 
one of form ; no objection was made to our 
books, nor were we asked whether we had any- 
thing contraband ; and on leaving our passports 
at the gate we were allowed to proceed in search 
of quarters. 

The entrance to the town is good ; on the 
right stands the Custom-house, on the left 
the Exchange, and in the centre, opposite 
to the gate» the Governor's house, all of 
which are handsome buildings. We were im- 
mediately struck with the narrowness of the 
streets, the want of equipages, and the strange 
costumes of the peasantry ; but what strikes a 
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stranger most, on his entering a Spanish town, is 
the air of perfect repose which every thing around 
him bears : there is no bustle in the streets, ex- 
cept at the hour of promenade, and every one 
you meet seems to have his time and his person 
entirely at his own disposal. 

After following our guide for about ten minutes 
through the most confined part of the town, we 
emerged into the principal street. It is broad 
and handsome, and extends about a mile in 
length ; the centre is appropriated entirely to 
foot-passengers, and the sides to carriages, which 
seems rather a singular arrangement; it is or- 
'namented on either side by a row of poplars. 
We here found the hotel to which we had been 
recommended, and were fortunate enough to find 
rooms. 

The gar f on received us very coolly ; there was 
no ringing of bells, nor mustering of servants, 
nor calling for keys; he only told us to follow 
him up stairs, and ushered us into our rooms. 
The furniture of mine consisted of a bed, a table, 
and a chair, and it was so dark, that I told my 
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4 BARCELONA. 

conductor that he would require to bring me a 
light. He gravely assured me that there was not 
another room in the house unoccupied^ and 
added, ** What can you expect as long as there 
are so many friars in the town ?'* Whether the 
fellow was a wag, and insinuated that friars keep 
people in darkness, I know not, but I found his 
argument unanswerable. 

Our facetious friend returned at two o'clock, 
and told us that the mesa redonda — (the Spanish 
table d'hote) — was served. We accordingly 
dined at that early hour, which is the universal 
practice in Spain. Our dinner, however, was 
not a Spanish one, as there was little oil, and no 
garlic used. 

The company were mostly French ; there was 
only one Spaniard, a polite, intelligent man, 
whom 1 afterwards discovered to be a Marquis 
of Navarre, who had taken refuge at Barcelona. 
He was, of course, anxious to know from us, 
whether the question as to the intervention had 
yet been decided ; and when we told him that it 
was generally believed that France would not 
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interfere, he replied, " That she certainly ought 
to do so, otherwise the French revolution would 
be acted over again in Spain." I confess I was 
astonished to hear that French intervention 
could be relished by a Spaniard, after the treat- 
ment his country has received from the great 
nation. 

In the afternoon the public walk was crowded 
to excess. The Spanish ladies seem determined 
still to preserve their national dress ; for, 
amongst all those that figured on the promen- 
ade, I only observed one bonnet, and that, I 
think, was worn by a Frenchwoman. The man- 
tilla is certainly a most graceful head-dress, and 
displays the figure to infinitely more advantage 
than the most approved head-furniture of Lon- 
don or Paris, and I could not help admiring the 
spirit and good tact of the Catalonian belles, in 
thus resisting the temptations of fashion and 
novelty, — two deities which rule their blue-eyed 
sisters in the north. Nothing can be simpler 
than the Spanish female dress : it consists, be- 
sides the mantilla, of a plain black silk gown. 
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not very long, — ^for few require long petticoats,—- 
and a fan* This latter I observed every one 
carried, and it is managed with so much skill 
and grace, folding and unfolding, fanning, and 
shaking at acquaintances, that it must form a 
very essential branch of their education. Much 
has been said about the graceful walk of the 
Spaniards, but not more, I think, than what is 
true. The pace of the senoritas differs alike from 
the measured step of my countrywomen and the 
tripping gait of the Parisian ; in short, they walk 
easily,and gracefully, and naturally; but whether 
this art is acquired by education, or is merely 
the effect of small feet and unexceptionable 
ankles, I cannot take upon me to determine. 

I also observed several peasants in the costumes 
of their respective provinces. The Catalonian 
it stout and tall, his gait careless, and he has an 
independent mountaineer look. His dress con- 
sists of a loose jacket, plentifully ornamented 
with buttons of various sorts and colours ; wide 
trowsers, fastened round his waist with a red 
sash, which is the receptacle for the cuchillo, 
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(knife), an article which is as essential an ap- 
pendage to the men as the fan is to the women; 
and a white cap, which reaches half way down 
his back. The Andalusian is a complete con- 
trast to the Catalan. The man I allude to rode a 
beautiful little grey horse, all life and mettle : 
his dress, consisting of a short jacket, breeches, 
and gaiters, wrought with curious figures, fitted 
close and displayed his figure, which was slen- 
der, but muscular, to the greatest advantage ; 
he wore a tonnish looking piqued hat, and his 
small dark features, and bushy whiskers, re- 
minded you at once of his eastern origin : I cer- 
tainly never saw a more picturesque turnroui. 

TheValencian \% sans culottes ; his dress is the 
simplest imaginable, consisting of a single white 
garment fastened round his waist, and reaching 
to his knees. This primitive robe, with a white 
cap, sandals, and a good stick, equip a Valen- 
cian for a journey of any length. Some of them, 
indeed, rejoice in white stockings and black gar- 
ters, but a Valencian dandy is a vara avis. There 
is a proverb which says, '* the men of Valencia 
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are women, the women nothing at all ;" and 
when I contrasted their half-savage appearance 
with the smart dress and graceful bearing of the 
Andalusian^ I felt inclined to believe it : the lat- 
ter clause, however, I utterly deny. 

The amusements of the evening were the 
opera, and a bull fight, but I could not, on the 
first day of my arrival in Spain, muster reso- 
lution enough to encounter that barbarous ex- 
hibition. The Catalonians are so fond of the 
opera, that a stranger must apply to the Go- 
vernor for a ticket if he wishes a seat in a box, 
as it seems his Excellency always keeps some at 
his disposal for that purpose — a strange enough 
arrangement. I took the chance of a squeeze 
in the pit, and managed to get a place. The 
theatre is handsome, with open balcony and 
boxes, in the French fashion ; these were filled 
with well-dressed people, and the performance, — 
— Anna Bolena, — was equal, I think, to that of 
any of the second-rate theatres in Italy. 

Supper is a necessary evil in a country where 
people dine at two. It consists of boiled eggs, 
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fish, and catlets. The wine is sweet and heavy, 
and therefore very disagreeable in warm weather. 
Since the lo^ of South America, whence 
Cadiz derived her prosperity, Barcelona has be- 
come the first commercial town in Spain. The 
streets, though very narrow, are kept well paved, 
and the number of well-dressed people in the 
streets, and the gay shops, bespeak an indus- 
trious population. There is, indeed, an air of 
cleanliness, and even comfort, if I may be 
allowed to use that word out of England, about 
Barcelona, which I have not seen equalled in 
Spain, not even at Madrid. There are no lions 
in the town. This, I felt a grateful relief, after 
being victimized for eight months in Italy, for I 
know no occupation so tiresome as sight-seeing. 
The interior of the churches is, in general, dark 
and gloomy, a fault which I have remarked 
almost every where in Spain, and which induced 
me to believe that they were intentionally built 
so, in order to give the ceremonies a more 
solemn and imposing effect. The numberless 
saints and saintesses of wood, wax, and stone, 
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which covered the walls of these edifices^ ap- 
peared to me rather out of repair, and I thought 
erery thing about them wora. an appearance 
of decay. On a Sunday the churches were 
crowded with women, but I observed compara* 
tiyely few men. 

I should think Barcelona one of the pleasant- 
est places of residence in Spain ; the heat of 
summer, which, in the south, is so oppressive, 
being tempered by the sea and the mountains. 
Even in June I felt no inconvenience from the 
heat. The opera is the best in Spain, and the 
Barcelonians print better than any of their 
neighbours ; so that if literature and music may 
be taken as the standards of civilization, Barce- 
lona must be the first town in the kingdom in 
that respect. The population, including the 
•uburbs, amounts to about 120,000 ; in point of 
size, therefore, it ranks next to Madrid. 

In politics the inhabitants are ultra-liberal, 
and I observed amongst them a more determined 
hatred of the monks than elsewhere. The lower 
orders seemed, in fact, to think about nothing 
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else^ as they could not answer a simple question 
without saying something about lo$ fraUes. On 
the day of our arrival^ having occasion to ask a 
peasant to show us the way to the principal 
gate, he politely insisted upon accompanying 
us, and observing we were strangers, he asked 
if we were French, for in Spain, as in England, 
every foreigner is looked on as a Frenchman; and 
on our answering that we were not, he eagerly 
asked if there were any friars in our country. 
The same day I happened to ask a person be- 
longing to the hotel, how many soldiers there 
were in the town 7 He told me as nearly as he 
could, and added, *^ But there are more friars 
than soldiers." It was easy to observe from 
these, and similar instances, the hatred of the 
lower orders towards that now unfortunate body 
of men, a hatred which appeared only to be 
awaiting an opportunity to display itself. The 
example of Saragossa proved suflScient, and the 
conduct of the Urbanos^ during the bloody 

* The national guard, or volunteers, who, during the de- 
struction of the convents, and the massacre of the monks, 
refused to act« 
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scenes which followed at Barcelona in August, 
proved that this feeling was not confined to the 
lower orders alone. 

The direct road from Barcelona to Madrid 
lies through Saragossa and Aragon ; but having 
heard that the Diligence from Saragossa to 
Barcelona was robbed about once a fortnight, 
we determined to keep the coast, and proceed 
by Tarragona and Valencia. I met a person 
who had been robbed on his way from Sara- 
gossa a few days before. He described the 
process, which appears a very simple one. The 
Diligence was stopped in a sequestered part of 
the road, by about thirty armed men, who 
ordered the passengers to give up instantly all 
their money, jewels, and other valuables ; they 
likewise seized the linen, for shirts are rare 
amongst the mountains of Aragon, — but they 
left the rest of their baggage, and no violence 
was used. 

After spending a few days very pleasantly at 
Barcelona, we started by the Diligence for 
Tarragona, a distance of about seventy miles. 
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The Spanish Diligences, next to our own $tage$, 
are the most pleasant conveyances I have teen : 
they are decidedly superior to the French, both 
in speed and comfort. They are drawn by 
eight, and sometimes ten mules, two abreast, 
which require three drivers to manage them. 
One rides one of the first pair, and acts as 
guide, another sits on the box, and holds the 
reins, and the third handles the whip. The 
duty of the latter appeared to me, to be the 
hardest, as he is obliged to dismount every few 
minutes to astonish the advanced portion of his 
cavalry, as no whip, however long or dexte- 
rously handled, could reach them from the 
driver's seat. The mules average fifteen hands 
in height, and are in general beautifully formed 
about the head and legs, which show the highest 
breeding; but although they are superior to 
their brethren in other countries, in beauty and 
strength, owing to the attention paid to their 
breeding, they are on a perfect equality with 
them in other respects, viz. in laziness, cunning, 
and sagacity. Our road was hilly, and** in 
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nMny places very narrowi but they appeared to 
require no management: they crossed bridges, 
and made the ugliest turns without seemingly 
any guidance except from the whip, and the 
Toices of the muleteers, and at a pace which 
would be apt to startle nerves accustomed to 
the sickening jog of a French Diligence. 

My only companion in the coupe was a mid- 
dle-aged, intelligent-looking man, who was ex- 
tremely anxious to know my country, age, and 
object of travelling in Spain in its then dis- 
turbed state, and he seemed quite astonished 
when I told him that I had no other object in 
view except that of gratifying my curiosity. The 
fact is, the Spaniards travel less themselves than 
any other people in Europe : this arises, partly 
from indolence, but more, I believe, from poverty ; 
and thus being ungifted with locomotive propen- 
sities themselves, they cannot account for them 
in others. My friend, however, although, like 
most of his countrymen, he had never crossed 
the Pyrenees, seemed, nevertheless, to be quite 
awio'e of the degraded state of his country. I 
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asked him what be thought of the war in tbe 
north? he replied, that it might have been 
finished long ago, ** had the queen's troops 
been ever commanded." I mentioned Mina, 
but he shook his head, ssying, '* He is an ez*- 
cellent guerilla chief, and can command two 
or three thousand men, but he is quite unfit 
to direct the operations of an army." He 
abused Valdez, and deservedly in my opinion, 
as that General laid the French frontier open 
to the Carlists, whence they always have de- 
rived their supplies. He appeared to think 
that the war could not be finished without 
foreign interference, and seemed to dread Zu- 
malacarregui, but he felt deeply the degradation 
of his country in asking foreign assistance, 
especially from France. I shall not soon forget 
the determined tone with which he said, " We 
have nothing in this country, neither a go- 
vernment nor a constitution." Shortly after- 
wards some Carmelite monks passed us ; when 
he saw them he bit his thumb nail, (a symptom 
of any thing but good-will amongst Spamards)^ 
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and shook his clenched fist at them, saying, 
with an oath, '^ We must kill you first/' Lest 
the reader may imagine that this was uttered by 
a fierce-looking whiskered Don, I may mention, 
that my fellow-traveller was a quiet decent-look- 
ing man, and uncommonly well shaved. He 
lived in the neighbourhood of Tarragona, and as 
he gave no symptoms in his conversation of 
being of any particular calling, I imagined he 
was 2i proprietaire. 

The country between Barcelona and Tarra- 
gona is hilly, and covered with vineyards, but it 
has in general a bare appearance, from the 
scarcity of wood. The villages look very poor, 
but by no means so wretched or dirty as those 
of Italy. Before entering Tarragona, we passed 
through a triumphal arch, said to have been 
built by the Scipios. It is a plain massive 
structure, without ornament, and though it has 
stood two thousand years, I did not observe one 
stone out of its place ; the corners were a little 
rounded with age, but it seemed as firm as on 
the day when it was built. 
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Tarragona^ the Roman capital of Spain for six 
hundred years, is now a dull, deserted-looking 
town ; the walls, which are of great strengtbi 
are partly ancient, and bear " the crael marks 
of many a bloody field/' particularly on the 
western side. There are several antiquities in 
the neighbourhood ; a Roman aqueduct, said to 
have been erected by Trajan, still supplies the 
town, and there are considerable remains of an 
extensive building near the Barcelona gate, 
which our guide told us was once the palace of 
Augustus, ^' who was king of Spain many years 
ago." 

I had no means of ascertaining the present 
population of the town, but I should think it 
cannot exceed ten thousand ; its trade consists, 
almost entirely, in the exportation of the Cata- 
lonian wines, which, I believe, are an essential 
ingredient in the manufacture of English port ; 
the bishop has a revenue of thirty-thousand dol- 
lars, (about 6,600/. ) 

We were here, for the first time, annoyed 
about our passports, which I have found a 
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source of more trouble in Spain than even in 
Aastrian Italy. I do not complain of the strict- 
ness of the police; with that a stranger has 
nothing to do ; but of its irregularity. In Spain 
there appears to be no regular system ; every 
town has different regulations^ and the powers 
of the police-superintendent and governor seem 
to be quite despotic. We sent our passports to 
be seen for Valencia^ but our messenger re- 
turned with them unsigned , saying, that the 
police would not touch them until we first pre- 
sented ourselves to the Vice-Consul. As no 
ceremony of this kind was required at Barce- 
lona, we went ourselves to the poUce^ but the 
only reason given us for the difierence of form 
was, " that such was the governor's order,'* 

We spent a day at Tarragona, and proceeded 
with the courier to Valencia. We were the only 
passengers though the machine was '' licensed 
to carry fifteen," and we could not help think- 
ing that the abundance of room did not say 
much for the security of the roads. 

Beyond Tarragona the road passes through a 
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very extensiTe and fertile Talley, covered with 
vineyards and corn-fields. We here, for the first 
time, saw the primitive process of trampling out 
corn : the grain, almost as soon as cat, is laid 
down on a circular brick platform; a man stands 
in the centre of this, and drives round the mules, 
which vary in number, from two to four, ao- 
cording to the size of the platform ; after the 
grain is trampled out, it is separated from the 
chaff by being thrown up into the air in large 
wooden spades, the atmosphere being at that 
season so very dry, that the lightest breeze is 
suflicient to carry off the chaff. 

After passing through this valley, the road 
became hiUy, and the country in general barren, 
but by no means uninteresting. On our right we 
had a fine range of mountainous country; the 
road wound close along the shore of the Me* 
diterranean, the calm surface of which borrowed 
additional transparency from the cloudless sky 
above ; the perfect solitude on all sides added 
to the interest of the scene, for with the excep- 
tion of one or two Moorish -looking towers 
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perched on the summits of the more inaccessi- 
l))e rocks, I do not remember seeing a house for 
nearly twenty miles. This species of scenery , re- 
lioTcd only by a few wretched villages, con- 
tinued till we arrived at Amposta, on the banks 
of the Ebro, where we remained for the night. 
The river is deep, muddy, and sluggish, and 
about two hundred yards in breadth. On the 
southern bank a range of Moorish towers 
extend up the river towards the mountains^ 
erected probably to keep the warlike Catalans 
at bay. It was by crossing this stream that 
Hannibal declared war upon the *^ eternal 
city." 

Having crossed the river in a large unwieldy 
boat, managed by four sam culottes^ we made for 
the inn, where we were destined to sleep. We 
were shown into an apartment whose only fur- 
niture consisted of half a dozen couches, I can- 
not call them beds ; to one of these and a chair 
the traveller is entitled, but if he require a 
looking-glassy table, or any such luxury, he must 
carry it along with him. The girl who showed 
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U8 these quarters, asked us, whether we would 
sup alone, or with the courier and the people of 
the house, telling us at the same time, that if 
we supped in our own room we should pay a 
peseta* each additional: we were amused at 
her frankness, so very different from what one 
meets with in the more civilized parts of 
Europe, and wishing to see a real Catalonian 
supper, we agreed to sup at the east end ; she 
accordingly ushered us into the kitchen, which 
was by far the best apartment in the house. 

Whilst the cooking was going on, we took a 
peep at the stable, the strangest sight about a 
Spanish inn : it was a long, dark building, with- 
out stalls, or divisions of any kind. The horses 
and mules, to the number of thirty or forty, 
were fastened with halters of the simplest de- 
scription, and being left at perfect liberty to ex- 
ercise their teeth and hoofs upon each other, a 
privilege of which the mules are not slow in 
availing themselves, it was one of the noisiest 
scenes I ever witnessed. The only food before 

* lOd. sterling. 
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them consisted of straw of the coarsest kind ; I 
have no doubt, however, that this treatment 
renders the animals more hardy, and less liable 
to disease than they would be, were they ac- 
customed to the luxury of an English stable. 

But I must return to supper. Our first dish 
consisted of a salad plentifully oiled, (it is sin- 
gular, that, north of the Pyrenees they eat this 
last), after which came the '' olla," the national 
dish of Spain : it consists chiefly of vegetables, 
amongst which are a few pieces of meat boiled 
to shreds, and occasionally a bit of pork fat ; it 
is, however, better than it looks. Our party con- 
sisted only of the courier and three others, who 
all amused us by the original mode in which 
they dmnk their wine. The decanter had a long 
neck like an old-fashioned coffee-pot, from 
which they poured the liquor into their mouths, 
taking care that the crystal did not come in 
contact with the lips, which would be a breach 
of all manners. Some, indeed, are so expeit at 
this, that they can hold the decanter a yard 
above their heads, and direct the purple stream 
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from that height to its destination without 
spilling a drop. I once tried this novel experi* 
ment, but quickly gave it up^ on finding that 
more of the liquor found its way down the neck 
than the throat. 

We went to bed early, and were called at 
sunriscj after a tolerably quiet night ; for the 
room was cleaner than it looked. It was, how- 
ever, near five before we started, for Spaniards, 
like Dutchmen, are never in a hurry. We ob- 
served that our guard, which the day before 
consisted only of two, was now increased to 
four. They sat on the outside of the Diligence 
and were armed with muskets and bayonets ; 
they wore no uniform; but appeared to be pea- 
sants of the province. 

The country becomes less mountainous to the 
south of the Ebro : we traversed a flat plain of 
great extent, abounding in olives and other 
fruit trees ; the mountains receded towards the 
interior, and we lost sight of the sea for some 
time. After four hours' ride, we stopped at a 
small town to thne. We remonstrated with the 
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courier about the earliness of the hour; but 
he told us that we should not stop again until 
eight in the evening, and that we should get 
nothing now till that time, as there were no 
more inns on the road. We accordingly dined 
at nine o'clock. The viands consisted of soups, 
fish, and cutlets, and the price moderate — two 
pesetas. 

We were now in the kingdom of Valencia ; 
and the guard was here relieved by four power- 
ful, fine-looking men. One of them in parti- 
cular, in the Valencian costume, we could not 
help admiring : he was a middle-aged, thickset 
man, not above the common height, but his 
broad shoulders, deep chest, and Herculean 
limbs, which his light dress set off to the 
greatest advantage, gave promise of enormous 
strength ; whilst the determined, but careless 
expression of his swarthy countenance, indi- 
cated, as far as outward appearance can, a cha- 
racter of reckless courage. He was a man after 
Mr. Bulwer's own heart. 

The country now became wild and barren. 
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We seldom saw a house, except where we 
changed the mules, which we did on an average 
every sixteen miles. At the first post we made 
after our early dinner, we were surprised to see a 
number of soldiers under arms, and still more so, 
when we found that they were to accompany us. 
They were not regular troops, but volunteers of 
the country, who receive a franc per day for 
their services, like the Chapelgorris in the 
north. They wore no distinguishing uniform, 
every one appearing accoutred after his own 
fancy, and I certainly never beheld a more 
motley assemblage. Most of them wore open 
jackets, and loose trowsers, with a belt round 
their waists which contained their ammunition : 
several had shirts ; but it was in the decoration 
of the head and feet that the taste of each was 
displayed. Every variety of hat and cap was 
to be seen amongst them, from the Chapelgorry, 
or red cap of the mountaineers, to the piqued, 
brigand-looking hat of Catalonia. The greater 
part of them wore sandals, similar to those used 
in the south of Italy; several of them had 
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shoesi and some rejoiced in yellow boots of the 
most theatrical appearance. These men» to the 
number of about twenty-five^ accompanied us a 
post — a distance of aboat sixteen miles — 
under a scorching sun and cloudless sky ; the 
rate at which we travelled being about six miles 
an hour. They did not keep close around the 
Diligence ; some stretched away before us, and 
were often out of sight; others were left as far 
behind, whilst a few kept alongside of us, at a 
steady pace. Those who kept a-head, generally 
arrived at the post some time before us, and 
did not appear to have exerted themselves ; the 
others whom we left behind dropped in one by 
one, and though some of the younger ones 
seemed sometimes out of wind, not one had the 
appearance of being done. As we examined 
these hardy fellows, we could not help thinking 
that if Don Carlos' army was composed of such 
materials — commanded too by Zumalacar- 
regui — the contest in the north must still be 
doubtful. 

As we advanced towards the south, the see* 
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nery became less and less mountainous; we lost 
light of the sea; and as the country was uncul- 
tivated, and almost uninhabited, we found the 
presence of our escort very agreeable. Before 
arriving at Castelhn de la Plana, we overtook, 
and passed, an extraordinary cavalcade, which 
threw us back at once to the chivalrous times 
of the hero of La Mancha. It consisted of a 
large wagon drawn by six horses ; the posti- 
lions had their belts stuck full of pistols, and a 
number of men well mounted, and armed with 
pistols, swords, &c« accompanied it. Three or 
four gigs, filled with women and children, 
brought up the rear. I suspected, from the 
profuse display of arms, and the theatrical 
dresses of some of the men, that it was a Thes- 
pian company, — vulgarly called a gang of stroll- 
ing players, — and I was nearly right: they 
proved to be a party of French equestrians, 
who astonished the Valencians with their feats 
for several months. 

We were quite ready for supper when we ar- 
rived at Castellon, but unluckily it was not 
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CASTBLLON. 



ready for us, as no guests were expected. After 
waiting for about two hours, they brought us 
some boiled eggs and fish, which — as we had 
tasted nothing since our nine o'clock dinner, 
and it was now ten — were very soon dis- 
patched. 

Castellon is a considerable town, and sends 
a procurador to the Cortes. We left it imme- 
diately after supper, and in spite of the beauty 
of the night, and the softness of the air, were 
both in a few minutes fast asleep. In this en- 
viable state we continued, until we were awoke 
next morning at five, by the courier, saying, as 
he opened the door of the Diligence, ** Gracios 
a Dios, senores estamos in Valencia." 



CHAPTER II. 



Valencia it situated about two miles from the 
sea, ID an exteDsive plain, which, from ila ex- 
treme fertility, is justly called " The Garden of 
Spain." It extends about thirty miles in length 
by twenty in breadth, and is bounded towards 
the west and south by a range of mountains. 
Its productions are, fruit, silk, and every species 
of grain, including rice, which is of course 
watered by artificial means; and the soil is so 
very rich that in many places, three, and even 
four crops are taken annually. The appearance 
of this valley, arrayed in the gorgeous colours 
of summer, and under a brilliant sky, it is im- 
possible to describe ; the richest parts of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany can give no idea of it. 
The eye becomes absolutely fatigued with the 
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brightness of its colours, and the unchanging 
clearness of the atmosphere. 

The land is cultivated in small portions, and 
chiefly by manual labour, and the cottages of the 
peasantry are remarkably neat and clean-look- 
ingy being generally painted white, and thatched. 
Many of these people make their livelihood by 
rearing silkworms — an employment attended 
with little labour, and certain profit 

The town itself is unfortified ; but surrounded 
with a high wall, which incloses a population 
of upwards of sixty thousand, and twenty-two 
convents ; there are, however, nearly as many 
of these establishments without the walls. As 
there is no leading street in the town, it is al- 
most impossible for a stranger to find his way ; 
the narrow alleys — for I cannot call them 
streets — which branch off in all directions, are 
80 like, that it is impossible to distinguish them. 
Valencia is, in short, the most confused town I 
ever saw ; for although I spent a month there, 
I never yet foQnd the direct road from my lodg- 
ings to the theatre. 
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I, however, fell upon an expedient whereby I 
contrived to navigate myself with some degree of 
precision. AUnost every shop has a painting of 
its patron saint suspended at the door; and by 
remembering a few of the most striking of these, 
I established landmarks in the principal parts 
of the town. I was several times obliged to St. 
Martin — the generous saint who divides his 
cloak with the beggars: he is represented in 
a central part of the town, in the old cavalier 
dress, splendidly mounted and attired, deahng 
out cloaks to a host of naked beggars who sur- 
round his horse. From St. Martin I could 
easily find my way to the market-place. An* 
other picture representing Michael, engaged in 
mortal combat with the archfiend, who was re- 
presented with horns, claws, and tail, was of 
great service to me. 

The market-place is large, and irregularly 
built; the chief commodities are silk, and every 
species of fruit and vegetables, I believe, that 
the earth can produce. It is partially covered 
with an awning, during the heat of the day. 
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The Cathedral is one of the finest in Spain. 
It is very large, but the roof is low and the in- 
terior gloomy. Before the French made their 
appearance, it was very rich ; but since then, 
the priests have discovered, that wooden saints 
serve their purpose as well as gold ones. The 
marbles which adorn the altar-pieces — and 
which the Franks left behind, for the same 
reason that the border-chief left the haystack 
— because it had no legs — are truly rich, and 
all native specimens. 

We found the hotel superior to that of Bar- 
celona. The charge was one dollar per day; 
which included three meals, and a tolerably 
decent room, furnished with an article of luxury 
unknown in the other parts of Spain, at least it 
was the only one I saw, — I mean a bell. It 
was designed, however, merely for ornament^ 
or for the amusement of the guest, as no one 
ever thought of obeying its call ; indeed all the 
bells in Christendom would not disturb the 
tranquillity of a Spanish garfon. 

The company were all Spaniards, so that we 
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liad| for the first time, an opportunity of hearing 
pure Castilian spoken ; which differs as much 
from the language of the provinces, as the 
dialects of Venice or Naples differ from the Tus- 
can. The conversation at table v^as in general 
political, and the poor friars were, as usual, un- 
mercifully abused. On the day of our arrival, 
the person next me gave me a good deal of in- 
formation as to the convents ; and when I ex- 
pressed my astonishment at their number, he 
observed, '' In this country, wherever there is 
plenty of bread, there are plenty of friars," 
(mticho pan, muchos frailes) ; a remark which 
I believe holds good every where. 

Another topic was the siege of Bilboa, which 
Don Carlos was then carrying on. The Valen- 
cians were deeply interested in the fate of that 
town, as they seemed to think that if Carlos got 
possession of it, he would be recognized by the 
Czar and his satrap of Prussia ! This absurd 
report was raised, in all probability, by the Car- 
lists. 

The Spaniards are poUte at table, I mean, they 
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are attentiYe to the wants of others ; most na* 
tions, however, have some peculiarity in eating. 
Frenchmen dine with their hats on ; Italians 
eat with their fingers ; Germans use their fork 
for a toothpick; and Russians, it is said, take 
their sword for that purpose: but the Spaniards 
have a propensity which is infinitely more fan- 
ciful than any of these — they eat an egg with 
a knife. Now, an egg, which is the most dif- 
ficult of all things to eat correctly ; even with 
all appliances of cup and spoon, must, to the 
uninitiated, appear perfectly unmanageable with 
a knife, and as hopeless an operation as at- 
tempting to eat peas with a two pronged fork : 
yet the Spaniards contrive to transfer its con- 
tents- — even when approaching to the liquid 
state — with astonishing rapidity from the shell 
to the lip; but with much apparent danger to 
the mouth and adjoining parts. A friend of 
mine told me that he was threatened with lock- 
jaw for a week after seeing this operation for 
the first time. I saw it first at Valencia, and 
on inquiry was told, that the egg-faucier was a 
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procurador of the Cortes, newly returned from 
Madrid. Had Mrs. TroUope been present, she 
would certainly have fainted. Brummell would 
have died on the spot. 

The power of the police appears to be as un- 
limited, as in the most despotic countries. A few 
nights after our arrival, whilst we were at sup- 
per, the waiter came into the room and told one 
of the party, a student from Valladolid, appa- 
rently under twenty, that some one wished to 
see him ; he went out, but did not return ; and 
the landlord told us afterwards, that he had 
been arrested, he did not know wherefore. 
Two nights afterwards, a facetious old gentle- 
man, who generally presided at table, and 
amused us with strange stories, disappeared in 
the same manner ; he was suspected of being 
faciiouSf as the Spaniards are pleased to deno- 
minate the Carlists. There is something in our 
nature that revolts at the idea of irresponsible 
power ; the very thought that his liberty and 
fortune were subject to the caprice of another, 
would make an Englishman's blood boil ; yet 
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such is the force of habit, that these two ar- 
rests appeared to cause no sensation whatever 
amongst the Spaniards. 

After remaining a week at the hoteli (as my 
friend now left me for the south,) I took up mj 
quarters in a private family, to which I was in^ 
troduced by the Vice-consul. My padrona was 
the widow of an employ^ of the government, 
which allowed her a small pension. Two un- 
married younger sisters, and a law-student, the 
amigo de casa, who was to marry the lady of the 
house, on completing his sttidies, and a newly- 
caught serving wench, perfectly innocent of the 
vulgar acts of reading and writing, constituted 
the household. I found no difficulty in con- 
forming to the customs of the house, except 
with regard to breakfast. That meal consists, 
in Spain, of a cup of chocolate, and viUssima 
rerum, a glass of cold water. To this fare, I 
could never reconcile myself, and after some 
difficulty, I succeeded in getting some tea from 
a druggist, for which he charged an exorbitant 
price. The good people of the house appeared 
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never to have seen this article before. The 
cominon mode of making tea in Spain, is to 
boil it, but they had not arrived at that per- 
fection ; the first morning, they made it with 
iuke-warm water. The breakfast apparatus con- 
sisted of a handleUss cup, and an iron table- 
spoon : teapots are almost unknown in the 
Peninsula, and the milk appeared to be manu- 
factured ; but I had already learned to dispense 
with that article of luxury. I may add, that 
they carefully boiled the tea ever afterwards. 

One morning, shortly after IE had taken up 
my new quartera, I was surprised by a visit 
from a person, who was a stranger to me. He 
told me that Don Fernando &c. 8cc., mention- 
ing half a dozen names, wished to see me that 
evening, at ten o'clock. I told him that I had 
not the honour of any of these gentlemen's 
acquaintance ; but he at length gave me to un- 
derstand that it was the superintendent of 
police, who wished to honour me with an au- 
dience. 

I accordingly went, at the hour he appointed, 
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accompanied by my landladyi who inaUted on 
going with me, and the law-atudent aforesaid, 
who never left hen The man of office kept us 
waiting some time in an outer room, before he 
made his appearance. His manner was formal 
and pompous ; and he asked me rather rudely 
why I had not presented myself before at the 
police. I told him that I had received no in- 
structions to do so, either at the gate of the 
town, or at the hotel ; adding, at the same time, 
that such was the custom, both at Tarragona 
and Barcelona. His only answer to this was, 
that I knew there was a police. 

I do not know whether he thought what I 
had said reflected on his arrangements as super- 
intendent, but he sat down to examine my 
passport in evident ill-humour; and almost im- 
mediately objected to it, on the grounds that 
it was not good for Spain, as the name of that 
illustrious country was not mentioned in the 
body of it : and that, therefore, I had no per- 
mission to travel there. It was a British pass- 
port, and originally made out for Italy; but at 
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Marseilles I had got it regularly signed, both by 
the British and Spanish consuls, so that I knew 
it to be perfectly good: I therefore told him, that 
we did not require the permission of our govern- 
ment to travel. I asked him, if the passport 
was incorrect, why it had not been objected to 
at Barcelona ; and I requested him to tell me 
whether he meant to detain it, as in that case 
I should instantly appeal to the embassy at 
Madrid. By this time he had discovered the 
signature of the Spanish consul at Marseilles^ 
(for I allowed him to seek for it,) and he retired 
into another room, where some of his coadjutors 
were sitting. After a few minutes' conversation 
with them, he came back, and delivered me my 
passport ; telling me that I might remain in 
Valencia as long as I pleased, with an air of con- 
descension, which I could scarce expect from a 
man who rejoiced in such a multitude of names. 
During this scene, my poor landlady looked in 
the most bewildered manner from the one to 
the other; for, as the conversation was in 
French, she did not understand one word of 
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what we said ; and both she and her amanle 
appeared overjoyed, when we were fairly out of 
the precincts of the police, which office appears 
to be held in great dread by the Valencians. 

Daring my stay of a month in Valencia, 
there were no less than five holidays, {dias de 
festa,) during which, all business stood still. 
The first of these was in honour of St. Martin, 
the patron of the city, and tlie procession was 
certainly the most absurd exhibition F ever 
witnessed. Not only was the figure of the 
saint paraded about, but a man representing his 
saintship in person, in the cavalier dress, with 
jingling spurs, and a magnificent plume of 
feathers, and bearded to the eyes, marched 
solemnly along, in the centre of the procession. 
He wore a velvet cloak of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, which he extended in his left hand, as if 
offering it to any one who would accept it ; and 
in his right he carried a drawn sword, raised, 
and seemingly ready to strike. Whether he 
was meant as an emblem of the charity of the 
Roman church, to wit, that she would slay all 
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who refused her protection, I know not ; but I 
found great difficulty in preserving my gravity, 
when this magnificent champion passed. 

Wax must be cheap in Valencia, if we may 
judge by the enormous size of the candles carried 
in these processions. They are at least ten feet 
high, and thick in proportion. About a dozen 
of these are carried in the front of every proces- 
sion, and each of them seems a sufficient 
burden for one man. Each candle rests in a 
socket, attached to the knee of its carrier, and 
it is besides fastened by a belt round his waist» 
so that he has quite the appearance of being 
lashed to the candle, instead of it being tied to 
him. 

One of these holidays was in honour of St. 
John ; and in the procession, the principal 
events in the life of the saint were represented. 
In the first part of the procession there came a 
child, apparently five or six years old, dressed 
in white, leading a lamb, and carrying a small 
cross ; afterwards appeared a man, dressed in 
the skins of wild beasts, to represent the saint in 
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the wilderness ; and lastlyi came a person with 
a hideous mask, carrying a head and a drawn 
sword y — meant, I suppose, for the executioner. 

On another of these dias defesta, I observed a 
crowd collected round a tower, about twenty 
feet high, which stood nearly opposite to my 
lodgings. I had often wondered what this 
strange-looking building contained, and as I 
observed from my window that the door was on 
that day thrown open, and lamps burning 
before it, I sallied out to gratify my curiosity. 
I found, to my astonishment, that the myste- 
rious building was occupied by a colossal figure 
about fourteen feet high. It was attii'ed in a 
green coat, red breeches, and yellow boots, and 
the hat was adorned with a splendid white 
plume. The countenance, in Ireland, would be 
termed open, as the mouth was about half a 
foot wide, and the ludicrous expression thereof 
I cannot describe. This figure was meant for 
St. Joseph. 

I observed, however, that these processions 
were not received with the same blind reverence 
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as in Italy, Etod when the host was carried 
past, many of the men did not kneel, and 
several kept on their hats. There is, indeed, as 
may be expected from the absurdity of these 
ceremonies, no medium in Spain, as far as my 
observation goes, betwixt the grossest supersti- 
tion, and open infidelity. Every one who has 
any acquaintance with the peasantry of Italy 
and Spain, must have observed that the objects 
of their adoration are the actual pictures, 
statues, and relics, not the saints whom it is 
said these represent ; they are therefore idolaters 
in the true sense of the word ; for if we apply 
that term to the ancients for worshipping those 
perfect productions of art, which even now 
cannot be looked on without a feeling approach- 
ing to veneration, we may certainly apply it to 
those who worship with much greater prostra- 
tion of mind, a relic or a block of painted wood. 
The intention of these frequent holidays, is to 
keep alive in the minds of the lower orders, — for 
they are laughed at by all intelligent men, — ^their 
blind reverence for saints and relics ; and for 
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this purpose the church employs ail its pride 
and pomp. Their tendency is to perpetuate 
ignorance and idleness, hy instilling into the 
minds of the people a love of vain, unmeaning 
shows ; and, politically speaking, they act as a 
serious tax upon the industry of the country, as 
all business is suspended on these days, except 
the ringing of bells. 

It may be guessed from all this, that the 
Valencians are not the most industrious people 
in the world. As to this, I can speak from 
ex|)erience. A few days after my arrival in the 
town, I ordered a pair of shoes from a man who 
promised faithfully to have them finished in two 
days : a week passed away, and they never 
made their appearance. After attempting in 
vain to find my way back to the shop through 
the labyrinth of narrow streets, I went to 
another artificer : this man was leaning over the 
door of his shop, without coat or waistcoat, the 
perfect picture of idleness ; I saluted him, (for 
the Spaniards can do nothing without talking,) 
and told him my errand; he shook his head 
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gntTely, and said be could not make any thing 
for me at present, as he was very busy. Tbe 
serious air with which he said mucho trabtgo 
(a great deal of work) was perfectly ludicrous, 
as be was tbe only person in the shop* 

I went to a third shoemaker^ who politely 
promised to furnish me, but never thought 
proper to make the article contracted for. My 
patience was now exhausted, and I returned to 
his shop, to have at least the satisfaction of 
** blowing up" him, and his whole fraternity ; 
but I was frustrated in my laudable purpose, as 
I found no one in the shop except his wife, who, 
like other Spanish wives, knew nothing of the 
movements of her husband. My landlady, 
however, promised to send a pereon who would 
supply my wants; but he never made his ap- 
pearance. Thus, in the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Valencia, with a population of 
63|000 odd, I could, neither for love nor money, 
get a pair of shoes. I did succeed in getting a 
pair at Madrid, from a Frenchman. 

\ was more fortunate with my tailor, who, 
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by an extraordinary exertion of industryy made 
me some articles in the course of a fortnight* 
When I paid his bill, I ventured to ask him why 
he had kept me waiting so long, (for he made, 
and kept his promises, like Talleyrand,) he 
replied that he was tremendously busy, (there 
were three men besides himself, working in the 
shop,) and that there were some officers in the 
town, whose uniforms he had been busy with 
for two months ; a civil sort of way of telling 
me that I ought to be thankful for what I had 
got. I accordingly remembered honest Sancho 
and the gift-horse, and was silent. Now I was 
recommended to this man by the consul, as 
being the first at his trade, — the Stultz of 
Valencia. 

The excessive heat of summer is certainly 
some excuse for idleness; morning is the only 
time when any work is done; from noon till 
sun-set no one stirs* out, for whenever I ven- 
tured out at that time I found myself alone in 
the streets. This time is spent by the men in 
lounging about the house, smoking, or sleep- 
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ingi — by the women in preparing their finery for 
the evening, and in singing constitutional songs. 
The moment the sun goes down, the scene 
cbangeSi the whole population resorts to the 
public drive, at least all the men, and every 
woman who can sport a mantilla and a fan, — and 
few, indeed, there are who cannot. The drive 
extends from the town to the sea, a distance of 
two miles ; it is well paved and shaded on either 
side with fine poplars ; it is the ambition of the 
Valencian belles to appear there every evening in 
a machine 'ycleped a iartana, which is neither 
more nor less than a green covered cart without 
springs, and drawn by a solitary horse. The fact 
is, there are no carriages in Valencia, if we ex- 
cept one or two which, from their primitive con- 
struction, mast have carried the ancestors of 
their present owners two centuries ago ; these 
are shaped like funeral coaches, painted red, and 
drawn by mules. The pace of all these vehicles 
is a solemn walk, (indeed, the tartana could not 
be pushed beyond it without endangering the 
limbs of its inmates,) and as they describe a 
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regular circle, each taking its place as it arriTca 
on the ground, (for no passing or repaaaing is 
allowed,) they formed the strangest procession I 
ever witnessed. Then, let the reader imagine, 
besides, numbers of galloping cavaliers, groups 
of half naked peasants, and whole swarms of 
monks, of every order and colour, from the 
miserable-looking Capuchin, unshod and an- 
covered, to the comfortably-clad Carmelite, in 
his snow-white flannel robe, whose jolly visage, 
and '' fair round belly," tell no tales of vigils, 
or of fasting, and he will be able to form some 
idea of the motley appearance of the Valencian 
drive. 

About eight o'clock, when it begins to get 
dark, le beau monde adjourn to the Glorkta, a 
public garden in the town, not very large, but 
laid out with taste, and always kept in good 
order. The nights are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. During the day the sky is of a dazzling 
brightness, and the heat very oppressive ; but 
immediately after sun-set, a cool breeze blows 
off the sea, which renders the air quite refresh- 
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ing ; and the sky, after exhibiting every variety 
of coloar, assames a deep blae, of a much richer 
and softer tint than during the day. When 
there is no moonlight, the gardens are lighted 
with lamps, and they are generally crowded from 
eight till ten, though many linger on till eleven^ 
But the Olorieta ought to be seen by moon- 
light : then the gay dresses and varied counten- 
ances of the company, the soft light, so grateful 
after the glaring heat of the day, and the de« 
licious coolness of the night air, form altogether 
a scene delightfully impressive. 

After the walk in the Olorieta, the natives 
return to their abodes, and sup. The theatre, 
which is very large, and said to be the hand- 
somest in Spain, is quite deserted. There 
seems to be an unaccountable difference in 
taste, in this respect, betwixt the Valencians and 
their neighbours of Barcelona, who are ex- 
tremely fond of theatrical amusements. The 
Valencian theatre was wretchedly attended, and 
the pieces performed translated (without excep- 
tion) from the French, who, indeed, at present 
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sapply the European stage. The company of 
equestrians which we passed on the road from 
Barcelona, appeared to be very soccessful ; they 
performed thrice Srweek, in a temporary wooden 
amphitheatre outside the walls, and such was 
the anxiety of the people to see ihem, especially 
on Sundays, that it was necessary to take tickets 
a day or two beforehand, in order to secure a 
seat. The Spaniards have a decided. taste for 
out-door amusements ; indeed, one of their own 
countrymen'* has remarked, that they care for 
nothing but Pan y Toros: it is probable that 
they have derived this taste from their Roman 
masters. 

As to Spanish society, I believe there is none, 
at least, in our acceptation of the term. Families 
visit each other without invitation or cere- 
mony; but no entertainment is given except in 
conversation or music; and, as may be expected 
from this, the manners are much more easy and 
familiar than in colder climates. In spite of all 
that has been said and believed about Spanish 

* Jovellanos. 
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pride, I have obserFed an almost entire equality 
amongst them. A Spaniard is proad, not of 
birth or wealth, but of the ancient glory of his 
country, and above all, of being a Spaniard. 
This feeling is shared equally by the peer and 
the peasant; but I have never seen it shown, un- 
less when their honour, or their national preju- 
dices, were touched. I have always, on the con- 
trary, found their behaviour frank and uure- 
served. I may mention, as a proof of the hos- 
pitable manners of the better orders, that a 
nobleman of wealth and influence in the south, 
whom I met accidentally at the hotel in Valen- 
cia, not only paid me the greatest attention 
there, but offered me the liberty of shooting 
over his estates. He was a liberal; had travelled 
more than the generality of his countrymen, and 
spoke English very well. When I left Valencia, 
he met me at the Diligence, and saw me off; 
and when I thanked him cordially for his nu- 
merous attentions, he replied, with a smile, 
" That I must not mention the subject, as he 
had received the greatest hospitality in mjf/ 
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country/ which he never would have an oppor- 
tunity of repaying; and that, besides, he held it 
to be the duty of every people, to be attentive 
to strangers." His last words to me were, to 
write to him if I ever found myself in any diffi- 
culties : and this was said in a tone so different 
from the usual humbug of continental polite- 
ness, that I was convinced of its reality. Such 
men are rarely to be met with in travelling. 

My hostess and her sisters were seldom alone 
in the evenings, they were generally either visit- 
ing or receiving friends. One evening there 
happened to be several young folks present, and 
two of them, both students, were discussing the 
siege of Biiboa» and the merits of Zumalacar- 
regui, when the youngest of my padrona's 
sisters called out to them, '' Why do you sit 
there talking about Bilboa ! Why don't you go 
and fight for your country ! If I were a man," 
and her black eyes sparkled, " I would not stay 
long here." I thought I observed in this ener- 
getic appeal some sparks of the old Numantian 
fire. 
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Female education is shamerully neglected in 
Spain ; the highest accomplishments, even 
amongst the wealthier orders, are French and 
the piano ; and even these are rarely to be met 
virith. As a specimen of their geographical at- 
tainments, I shall relate a conversation I had 
one day with one of the sisters of my hostess 
(not the one who wished to be a soldier). She 
was very curious to know all about my country, 
and asked me how far it was away; whether 
we had not a great deal of money, and whether 
the women were pretty and went to mass ; and 
when I told her that they did not, and that 
there were no friars, she exclaimed, '' Qi/e geuU 

m 

tan mala,*' (such a wicked people !) She then 
told me with that perfect naivetiy which I have 
only observed in Spain, that she was engaged to 
be married toayoung physician in the course of a 
twelvemonth. " He says/' continued she, " that 
he will take me ^either to Estramadura, or to 
the Havannah : — have you been there ? — or to 
Portugal, — where is that ? — which of these is 
thebest country?" I asked her where she thought 
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Portugal was. " I don't know," she replied, 
'' but I think it is somewhere near France/' 
(circa Francia). The idea that as I had been 
for some time from home, I must of course have 
visited the Havannah, was singular enough. 

I afterwards discovered that her eldest sister 
was equally innocent of geography* One day, 
whilst sitting down to dinner, I found her dis- 
puting with her amante at the height of their 
voices, — as amantes will occasionally do. The 
question at issue was, whether England was an 
island or not; and the point being referred to me, 
I was obliged to give a verdict against my fair 
hostess. 

Bigotry is rapidly losing ground in Spain ; 
indeed, the only marked instances of it, which 
I observed, occurred at Valencia. F happened 
to enter a church one day, where some cere- 
mony was going on ; when a monk came up to 
me, and told me that I must kneel ; an brder, 
which I felt no inclination to obey, and I ac- 
cordingly quitted the premises. On another 
occasion I was visiting some acquaintances of 
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ray landlady, when the mistress of the house, 
who was of a certain age, brought me a book, 
which, she said, had been given to her by an 
Englishman, and she was afraid it was not ortho- 
dox ;. as her spiritual adviser the priest, could 
not read it. I was somewhat surprised when 
she handed me an English religious tract; and 
I told her that it was a christian publication, 
but not a catholic one. She instantly snatched 
it out of my hand, and dashed it on the floor ; 
exclaiming *^ Heretical esP^ with an oath, which i 
dare not translate ; but which my Spanish 
readers may easily guess. I thought it strange 
enough, that the zealous reformer, who made 
this heretical present to the old lady, never 
thought of the absurdity of giving books to 
people who could not read them. 

There is, notwithstanding, a natural intelli- 
gence, and an enthusiasm in the character of 
the Spanish women, which almost supply their 
want of education ; and which, if well culti- 
vated, and added to the charms of their unaf- 
fected manners, would, in my belief, give them 
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the superiority over all their neighboors. They 
possess besideSt in the highest degree, a quality 
more valuable than any acquired accompliab- 
ments ; I mean disinterestedness. Indeed the 
Spaniards, with all their faults, are the least 
mercenary people in Europe. 

Valencia contains an university, — which is 
attended, I was told, by three thousand stu- 
dents, many of whom are foreigners. Law and 
medicine are the chief studies. The students 
wear black cocked hats, and long cloaks, which 
are so patched and tattered, that it is often im- 
possible to make out what their primitive colour 
and shape might have been. A tattered cloak 
is of course held as an undoubted symbol of 
learning. Their system of education appears 
to be as antiquated as the university itself^ if 
one may judge by the students: for those I 
met seemed to think, that to be able to speak 
Latin was the highest of human accomplish- 
ments, — a strange perversion of taste, when 
they have a more beautiful language of their 
own, — and that the Spanish literature was the 
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first in the world. An avocat once asked me 
who Romulus was. These youths told me^ 
however^ that they had to make no solemn de- 
claration of their religious opinions, on entering 
the university ; so that the two universities of 
England seem not to have a parallel even in 
Spain. 

The Valencian students spend a great portion 
of their time in gambling ; a vice which I be- 
lieve prevails to a greater extent in Spain than 
either in France or Germany; for it extends 
even to the peasantry. There is only one pub- 
lic gambling table in Valencia ; and that was 
surrounded, every forenoon, with students, 
peasants, soldiers and caballeros, who formed 
a very singular looking, assemblage. Such a 
scene is generally one of painful excitement, 
even for a mere spectator ; for the breathless 
silence of the room, and the excited and change- 
ful countenances of the players, whose every 
faculty appears absorbed in watching the move- 
ments of the cards or dice, cannot be regarded 
with indifference. But very little of this is 
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observable at a Spanish gaming table, for the 
Don is certainly the coolest gambler in the 
world ; indeed, it is impossible to tell from his 
countenance, whether he be gaining or losing. 
Wrapped up in his cloak, he stands quietly puf- 
fing his cigar, and appears to look on the game 
with perfect indifference ; not the slightest 
movement betrays his good or bad fortune ; in 
shorty he 

Has so much breeding of a gentlemaoy 
You never can discern his real thought. 

Whether this arises from pride, or practice, 
or from his stoical indifference to money, it 
would be difficult to say. It struck me, how- 
ever, as being one of the most singular traits in 
the Spanish character. 

The news of Zumalacarregui's death, and the 
consequent raising of the siege of Bilboa, caused 
a great sensation at Valencia. The liberal 
press teemed with panegyrics on the people of 
Bilboa, who were often ranked with the heroes 
of Saguntum and Saragossa ; odes addressed 
to them appeared in almost every newspaper, 
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and a heroic poem was published at Valencia, 
in I know not how many bodes, entitled , the 
'' Defence of Bilboa." That the people of Bii- 
boa behaved well on that occasion, is well 
known : but it certainly cannot be called a very 
desperate affair, when they only lost about 
twenty men. 

Had Zumalacarregui lived, there is little doubt 
but that Bilboa would have been taken, (I have 
heard this confessed more than once, even by the 
Queen's officers,) and in that case, the liberal 
cause would have received a severe blow. Not 
only would Carlos hare obtained possession of a 
considerable town and a seaport, but the moral 
effects of the victory, by inspiring his troops 
with new courage, and hopes of success, and by 
discoursing the Queen's troops, at that time 
suffering greatly from sickness, would have 
been great. Bilboa is no great distance from 
Burgos, which is within a few days' march of 
Madrid ; and it is easy to foresee what an army, 
flushed with victory, and confiding in its general, 
might have done. We must remember, too. 
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that at that time none of the foreign aaxiUariet 
had arrived; and that the greatest dissatisfactioa 
prevailed, both with the Regent and her ministry, 
in whom the nation placed no confidence; in 
short, all was doubt and uncertainty. But by 
the death of the Carlist general, the face of 
affairs was completely altered. In that man, 
were centred the hopes of Nicholas and his 
allies, the French legitimists, and the English 
conservatives, and with him they died. Don 
Carlos immediately retired from Bilboa, for his 
army was then without a head, and the Spaniards 
had time to look about them. Their first step 
was to shut up the convents, and this was done 
with less bloodshed than might have been 
expected, from their determined hatred of the 
friars ; their second was to demand the depo* 
sition of Toreno, and the establishment of a 
liberal ministry, and in this they were successful. 
Meanwhile, Carlos retired to the mountains, 
and after mature deliberation, appointed the 
Virgin successor to Zumalacarregui, being well 
aware that neither he himself, nor any one of 
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his followers, was capable of supplying his late 
general's place. 

Even under such distinguished patronage, tlie 
arms of alleged legitimacy do not appear to 
have met with any success, as no movement of 
importance has taken place since the retreat 
from Bilboa. Exiled princes seldom succeed in 
their attempts to recover their thrones ; for such 
is their infatuated love of power, that they 
engage in the most desperate enterprises without 
reflecting on the difficulties they have to con- 
tend with. The signal failures of the Stuarts 
in Scotland, and of the Bourbons in Brittany 
and La Vendee, might have taught Don Carlos, 
if indeed he ever heard of these events, that his 
enterprise was attended with little prospect of 
success. His good fortune at first arose, from 
his having an active and enterprising general, 
but more from the imbecility of the Queen's 
government. Zumalacarregui was allowed to 
organize, it is said, sixteen battalions in Navarre, 
before Carlos returned to Spain. This number 
is probably exaggerated ; but the very fact of 
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troops being allowed to collect openly, is a 
striking proof of the weakness of the govern* 
ment at that time. The armies sent against 
the rebels were ill appointed, badly officered, 
and worse commanded ; for Mina did nothing, 
and Valdez gave up to his enemies nearly the 
one-half of the French frontier, whence all their 
supplies are received* The fact is, the Spaniards, 
though not deficient in bravery, make bad 
troops: for though in modem warfare they 
have distinguished themselves in defending 
towns and strong positions, they never can be 
compared in the field with either French, 
British, or German. There is a want of energy 
in the Spanish character, a " devil-may-care " 
sort of humour, that makes them take things 
as they find them, which has ever been the 
greatest bar to the improvement of the nation. 
This feeling, though wearing ofiT amongst the 
intelligent classes, is still quite observable 
amongst the peasantry and lower orders, and 
this, in my opinion, joined with their hatred of 
subordination, prevents their being good soldiers. 
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Zumalacarregui was an ambitious, enter-* 
prising man, and a good soldier ; and with his 
knowledge of the country, and of his troops, he 
found no difficulty in keeping at bay the ill- 
appointed expeditions sent against him. Upon 
that man alone, I consider the cause of Don 
Carlos and his party rested ; but even whilst he 
lived, his chances of success were small ; for 
even supposing he had got possession of Ma- 
drid, the provinces would very probably have 
risen en masse against him, when reduced to the 
last extremity, as they did during Napoleon's 
invasion. 

Ever since the death of the Carlist chief, 
matters have evidently been falling back with 
the factious. The fact is, they want a head ; 
their movements appear to be made without 
design, each petty chief acting on his own re- 
sponsibility ; for Carlos himself is a man quite 
unfit to direct the operations of his followers : 
it is generally believed, that he is even deficient 
in personal courage. On the other hand, their 
opponents are daily acquiring numbers and 
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confidence^ and they are commanded by a man 
of undoubted courage, whatever his other qtiali* 
ties may be. It is not likely, therefore, that 
Carlos will now attempt a descent upon the low 
country ; he never dared to leave the mountains 
during the lifetime of his general, and if he did 
so now, the attempt would certainly be attended 
with the ruin of his followers. I therefore look 
upon his cause as hopeless; for he has no pro- 
spect of assistance, either foreign or domestic ; 
his credit he lost with Zumalacarregui ; and it 
is not very probable that a Scythian army will 
march to his assistance. 

Yet, though unable to act on the offensive, 
his partisans may still carry on a guerilla war- 
fare for some time ; in short, until the Queen's 
government can muster troops sufficient to 
occupy the whole country in a miUtary manner. 
Then will Don Carlos scamper off, and leave 
his misguided partisans to their fate, as other 
princes have done on similar occasions. 

When Ferdinand the Fifth ♦ — whom Ma- 

* Of Aragon, who by his marriage with Isabel of 
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chiavel jastly admires for his skill in polities, 
and his contempt of treaties — conquered Na- 
farre, he left to the inhabitants all their ancient 
privileges; being, probably, afraid of irritating 
a people so distinguished for their love of inde- 
pendence. These privileges — whilst the an- 
cient liberties of Spain were gradually destroyed 
by Charles the Fifth and his despotic succes- 
sors — the Navarrese retained, and still retain. 
The most important of these, are the right of 
appointing their own magistrates, and of levy- 
ing their own taxes. These mountaineers, at- 
tached like all others, to their privileges and 
religion, became alarmed lest the new govern- 
ment should interfere with them ; though I am 
not aware that they had any reason to be so. 
Carlos and his priests, however, took good care 
that they should believe so ; and thus they be- 
came the tools of the legitimists. By the ac- 
counts of every one whom I have seen, who 
has been amongst them, and I have met many, 

Castile, and his conquests of Granada and Navarre, first 
united Spain under one sceptre. 
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these men took up arms for the defence of their 
privileges, at the instigation of Carlos, and as 
they are now fairly compromised, they are com- 
pelled to make a stoot resistance. But their 
efforts have only been attended with the devas- 
tation of their country, and will, in all proba* 
bility, be terminated by the utter extinction of 
their ancient privileges. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted, that in cases like the present, the guilty 
should almost invariably escape, whilst the 
comparatively innocent suffer. Don Carlos 
sets too much value on his own precious per- 
son to die at the head of his followers, or even 
to expose himself in the field ; he will take as 
good care of himself as he has done hitherto : 
but thousands of brave, but misguided men, 
will be reduced to beggary and ruin by his 
criminal attempt to re-establish despotism in 
Spain ; whilst he himself will look on in safety, 
with that indifference to human life which 
appears to be inherent in his family. 

I confess, I cannot see, that Don Carlos has 
any right, either human or divine, to the throne 
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of Spain. The Salic Law, so far from being 
the ancient rule of succession, was introduced 
little more than acentury ago, by a foreigner, 
Philip the Fifth, the great-grandfather of the 
pretender.* As a proof that it never prevailed 
in Spain before that period, it is only necessary 
to mention that Philip AtViue^ succeeded to the 
throne in right of bis mother. The Salic Law 
was introduced in an arbitrary manner by that 
prince and his council, without the convocation 
of the Cortes ; its sole object being to exclude 
the houses of Austria and Savoy, and to secure 
the Spanish throne to the house of Bourbon^ 
This innovation, which can scarcely be termed 
legal, was repealed by the late King and Cortes 
of the kingdom ; and surely no one can deny 
their right to do so. Don Carlos, however, ad- 
mits the right of his great-grandfather, Philip 
the Fifth, to make a law, which he denies the 
right of his brother Ferdinand to repeal. Such 
is the reasoning of princes ! 

It is strange enough, that the legitimist 

* Coxe's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 118. 
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journals of France and ^gland, though they 
proclaim this man the lawful successor of Fer- 
dinand, and destroy his enemies by hundreds 
every week, never condescend to tell us on 
what principle either of justice or common 
sense they found his claim. Even the GazeUe 
de France is silent on the subject. 

To an ordinary observer, it may appear sin- 
gular, that a war like the present should con- 
tinue for upwards of two years, without any 
marked success on either side. I have heard, 
indeed, the courage of the combatants called in 
question. It is to be accounted for, first, by 
the deficient state of the Spanish army; which 
is so badly officered, that I once heard a cap- 
tain of the Queen's lancers declare, that there 
was not a man in Spain could command two 
thousand cavalry; and which has been so badly 
commanded, that Mina has declared, that all the 
Queen's generals ought to be shot, beginniug 
with himself: — secondly, by the want of con- 
fidence in the Regent and her ministers ; — and 
lastly, by that indifference of the people which 
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forms one of the strongest features in their cha* 
racter. The distrust of the government I ob- 
served from the first week of my stay in Spain : 
I very seldom even beard the Regent's name 
mentioned with respect. The fact is, the peo- 
ple had been trifled with by three successive 
ministers. Bermudez made promises; De la 
Rosa made sonnets ; and Toreno was the mere 
organ of Louis Philippe and M. Thiers. There 
wasy therefore, neither confidence nor sympathy 
between the nation and its rulers; and from 
this cause, joined with their characteristic in- 
difierencCy the people interested themselves very 
little in the contest. 

But the most singular circumstance con- 
nected with the history of the last three years^ 
is^ — that notwithstanding the distracted state . 
of the country, no man has yet appeared who 
commanded the confidence, or even the respect 
of the nation ; if we except the new minister, 
Mendizabal. Certainly no other country in 
Europe could be in a state of civil war for such 
a length of time without producing leaders of 
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talent on both sides. This singalarity can only 
be accounted for, by the Dic^nic philosophy 
of the Spaniards ; which teaches them, if they 
have but their daily oUa and cigar, to despise 
wealth and power. 

This feeling is gradually wearing off; but a 
mighty change must take place in their charac* 
ter before they again become a nation. Three 
hundred years of bigotry and despotism, have 
destroyed their energies and dissipated their 
resources ; and they have nothing now left ex- 
cept their courage and their pride. Spain has 
been unfortunate in her princes. No sooner 
was Charles the Fifth placed on the throne, 
than he attacked and destroyed the privileges 
of the commons, who at that time enjoyed more 
political liberty than any other body in Europe. 
They made a vigorous but vain resistance under 
the gallant Padilla, and his heroic wife; for 
the undisciplined citizens had but little chance 
of success against the veteran troops and expe- 
rienced generals of the Emperor. Charles knew 
well how to make use of his victory — ^he con- 
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ciliated the people by pardoning the rebels^ but 
at the same time he destroyed their liberties, 
and established despotism. From that fatal 
moment we may mark the decay of Spain; 
from that time her commerce dechned, for that 
plant has never yet flourished under the shade 
of tyranny : her riches were spent in foreign 
wars kindled by the selfish ambition of the £m- 
peror, and her literature and her ardent love of 
enterprise received a check which they have 
never recovered. 

Next came the terrible Philip, who drained 
the wealth of Spain, in vainly attempting to 
subdue the brave Hollanders, and by reviving 
the inquisition — the most effectual engine for 
the degradation of mankind that has yet been 
invented by the wit of princes — he completed 
the victory over the people which his father had 
won. These two princes did their work so well, 
that in the short space of eighty years they 
rooted out the love of independence from the 
breasts of their subjects, and implanted instead, 
the blindest superstition. The imbecility of 
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their Austrian successors, and the tyranny of 
the Bourbons, with their favourites and their 
women, were submitted to without a murmur; 
if we except the rising of the Catalans, whom, 
during the war of succession, England so basely 
abandoned. 

The invasion of Napoleon first roused Spain 
from her lethargy; she then showed, for the fiimt 
time since the death of PadiUa, that her ancient 
spirit was not yet quenched, though it had been 
long hid by the clouds of superstition and des- 
potism. It is needless to add how she was re- 
warded by a contemptible tyrant; but during 
that desperate contest she acquired some notion 
of her own strength, and in 1822 would 
undoubtedly have shaken off her oppressors, 
had not the Bourbons proclaimed a crusade for 
the defence of Ferdinand and the inquisition. 
That crusade had only the effect of delaying 
matters for ten years ; for the liberals are much 
more numerous and unanimous now than they 
were in 1822. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the future 
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prospects of Spain are nncertain. The civil war 
in the North — the state of her finances and 
credit — the minority of the Queen, and apparent 
incapacity of the Regent, and, above all, the 
want of leading men in whom the nation has 
confidence — are all serious evils. But liberty 
is only to be acquired by continual exertions, 
and there is a spirit of determination in the 
Spanish character, when once fairly roused, that 
will, it is hoped, carry them through all their 
difficulties, and enable them to resume their 
place amongst the nations of Europe. 

The contest betwixt Charles V. and the 
Spanish Commons, in 1522, bore a striking re- 
semblance to that which arose in England one 
hundred and twenty years afterwards. The im- 
mediate cause was the same in both countries, 
viz. — an attempt on the part of the monarchs 
to raise taxes by unconstitutional means, and a 
resistance thereof on the part of the Commons. 
But England had many advantages on her side; 
she had to deal with a capricious monarch, 
whose actions proceeded from no fixed prin- 
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ciplesy but merely from a vague love of despotic 
power : he^ besides, had no standing army, 
without which absolute monarchs are harmless; 
for had Charles been possessed of this engine, 
the fate of England might have been very dif- 
ferent. On the other hand^ Charles V. was the 
first man of his time^ both in war and politics, 
and possessed a numerous army of well disci- 
plined troops, and good generals : he conquered 
his subjects, and gave a blow to the pros- 
perity of his country which she never re- 
covered. The English conquered their king, 
and from that moment they increased in wealth 
and power. Whenever, therefore, we may be in- 
clined to draw comparisons betwixt our countiy 
and others, let us bless our stars that Charles 
Stuart was not a Charles the Fifth. 



CHAPTER III. 



VALENCIA TO MADRID. 



'' Or by Madrid he taks the rout. 
To thrum guitars, an' fecht wi 'nowt." 

Burks. 



I LEFT Valencia towards the end of July, by 
the Diligence for Madrid. 

The road lies through the plain of Valencia, 
which I had then an opportunity of seeing in 
all its glory, for certainly in the richness and 
variety of its colours, it exceeds anything I ever 
saw. The heat was excessive, especially where 
we passed through the groves of oranges and 
olives, as the trees prevented any circulation 
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of air. We were drawn, as usual, by mules, 
which had their backs and necks shaved, 
to prevent them perspiring too freely : this 
practice, which is common all over Spain, 
appeared to me almost unnecessary, as the 
sun seemed to have little effect on their iron 
frames. 

'' The garden of Spain" is enclosed by a 
range of barren mountains, unadorned with a 
single shrub; and they were at that season com- 
pletely burnt up by the heat. The ascent occu- 
pied some time, so that I had leisure to take a 
farewell look of the gorgeous plain below, and 
the distant Mediterranean, and as the sky was, 
as usual, unclouded, I have seldom seen a finer 
prospect After gaining the summit, the scene 
was instantly changed ; it seemed as if we had 
been transported into another country — a flat 
barren plain lay before us, bounded by the 
horizon ; not a mountain or a tree broke the 
monotony of the scenery. The harvest had, of 
course, been finished some time before, so that 
the country was perfectly bare and sun-burnt ; 
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hi fact, had it not been for an occasional glimpse 
of a wretched village, with its half naked in- 
habitantJBy I might have fancied myself in the 
Arabian Desert. 

It is the custom, in going long journeys, in 
Spain, to start at one or two o'clock in the 
rooming, and to continue on the road until 
seven or eight in the evening, when you sup, 
and may go to bed for a few hours. You are 
called the next morning at one, to proceed on 
your journey, and so on until you arrive at your 
destination. This system I found much more 
convenient than the French one, of travellino: 
night after night without stopping. One suiTers 
more, in long journeys, from the want of exer- 
cise, and from constantly remaining in one posi- 
tion, than from want of sleep; but you suffer 
from neither of these by the Spanish system, 
as you can take a scamper for an hour or 
.two every evening before supper. The only 
serious sources of annoyance in Spanish tra- 
velling, much more serious in my opinion than 
the brigands, are the multitude of fleas, mosqui- 
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toes^ and other creeping ihiDgs which every 
where abound. 

But these are not the only pleasures of tra- 
velling in July. The roads were six inches deep 
in dust, the sun scorching, and we were com- 
pelled to keep down the window-blinds of the 
Diligence, to prevent our being smothered with 
the dust, which, however, penetrated through 
every thing ; add to this, that smoking is per- 
mitted in the Diligences, and the Spaniards are 
the most constant smokers in Europe, the Ger- 
mans not excepted, and the reader may form 
some idea of the interior of a Spanish Diligencia 
in July. We had, in all, fourteen passengers ; 
and as there were only two guards, I concluded 
from both these circumstances that the road 
was safe. 

The first night, we stopped at a solitary inn. 
It was a large quadrangular building, with an 
inner court, into which the Diligence was stowed 
for the night. On arriving, I was refreshed 
with the sight of a row of hand-basins, with the 
other apparatus of ablution, standing in the yard, 
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for it may be imagined in what a state we 
were, with dust, heat, and tobacco smoke. After 
performing this most necessary operation, the 
Spaniards sat down and smoked till supper 
was ready. I got into conversation with one of 
them, who maintained that Padre hla was the 
author of '* Gil Bias ;" indeed, I never heard a 
Spaniard allow that that admirable novel was 
written by Le Sage. 

When we assembled at supper, I found that 
the whole party were natives, with the exception 
of a Frenchman and myself. The eggs were 
eaten in the usual mode ; and the soup, — for ^ 
that is an essential dish in a Spanish supper, — 
was duly seasoned with garlic. Whilst pa- 
tiently attempting to dispatch an egg with a 
table spoon, my friend with whom I had been 
conversing, asked me if I knew who that was, 
— pointing to a picture of Ferdinand, which 
hung in the room. — I told him, I supposed it 
was meant for the late king, and asked how he 
was liked : ^' Era una bestia," replied my friend, 
quite aloud ; " Un bruto/' said another, and 
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all the company imQiediately joined in abasing 
the dead king, except a priest, who remained 
silent. 

I was astonished at this undisguised ex*^ 
pression of contempt for the embroiderer of 
petticoats ; not being aware that such liberty of 
speech was allowed in Spain ; and this fearless 
expression of opinion at a public table, where 
nearly all were strangers to each other, cod- 
vinced me of the general estimate of Ferdi- 
nand's character. Indeed, I believe no prince 
of modern times has been more detested by his 
subjects ; whether deservedly or not, his actions 
may tell. Not only did I never hear his name 
mentioned with respect, but I have frequently 
heard even the Queen's officers talk openly of 
him, in the coarsest language. We are told 
that '' none are all evil ;" some one strewed 
flowers even on Nero's tomb ; but nobody takes 
the part of poor Ferdinand ; he appears to be 
remembered only for evil, although he certainly 
did one good action, in excluding his brother 
from the succession. 
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After supper, we were shown into the sleep- 
ing apartments ; they were of no great dimen- 
sionsy but contained six beds each. I took 
possession of one, and slept for an hour or two, 
when I awoke suddenly, half suffocated, for the 
room had become so warm, that the heat was 
insupportable. I immediately went out to the 
balcony, which, in a Spanish posada, surrounds 
and overlooks the court-yard ; but even the 
open air was most oppressive, not a breath of 
wind was stirring, and all was silent, save the 
music of the musquitoes. ^ I remained outside 
till the hour of departure, not daring to venture 
again into the oven, where I had left half-a- 
dozen Spaniards, keeping up a chorus, which 
seemed to bid defiance to the heat, the mus- 
quitoes, and every other creeping thing. How 
they contrived to breathe such an atmosphere, 
I know not. 

We started about two in the morning. The 
heat continued until an hour before sunrise, 
when it always becomes cool; this pleasant 
temperature lasts till about seven, at which 
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hour we stopped to dine. The viands consisted 
of soup^ solids, wioe and fruit 

After another toilsome day of dust and heat, 
we arrived at our quarters for the night : a vilr 
lage the most celebrated in Spain, for the 
manufacture of the euchillo. The moment we 
arrived, the Diligence was surrounded by a host 
of men, women, and children, (Bering for sale 
every variety of knife. These were of* every 
shape and size, and varied in length from 
three inches to eighteen: the common price 
asked was two or three pesetas, but plenty are 
to be had for a peseta each ; so that they are 
within the reach of the poorest peasant. 

During this day's ride, the appearance of the 
country underwent no change; it continued 
flat, barren, and very thinly peopled. The only 
parts which appeared to be cultivated, were in 
the vicinity of the villages, which are as misera- 
ble as can be imagined ; the houses being built 
of clay, unprotected by a single tree, and ex- 
posed to the fierce rays of the sun. There 
seemed a great scarcity of water; indeed the 
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crops in this part of Spain require artificial irri* 
gation. Every cultivated field has a well in it, 
and the water is drawn by asses or mules, in 
the same manner as in eastern countries. The 
people who work in the fields have a most un- 
civilised appearance. Their whole dress con- 
sists of a white frock, which barely reaches to 
the knees; and their faces and limbs are so 
blackened with the sun, that they might pass 
for Africans. 

We started next morning at the usual hour, 
after another sleepless night, and in a short 
time entered* the far-famed province of La 
Mancha. It is in general so flat that our 
conducteur, *' a fellow of infinite jest,'' remarked 
that you might see in the morning where you 
were to sleep at night. I was immediately 
struck with the number of windmills, the first 1 
had seen in Spain. They are necessary, owing 
to the flatness of the country, and the scarcity 
of water. About mid-day, the conducteur called 
out to me, *' Look yonder at the army of giants." 
I drew back the blind, which we were obliged 
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to keep down» to prevent us bmng buried with 
dust^ and saw at some distance, a great number 
of windmills in motion. They were situated 
on the summit of a gentle slope, and being 
reflected against the horizon, and their huge 
arms tossing about in all directions, they hod 
so strange an appearance, that it is not at M 
surprising that the chivalrous Hidalgo laid his 
lance in rest and charged them. I counteB 
twenty-one of these giants ; most of them were 
old, and it is likely enough that this is the spot 
Cervantes had in his eye when he described 
that celebrated encounter. We • saw, a little 
afterwards, at a short distance from the road, 
the spires of Toboso, the abode of the charming 
Dulcinea. 

I bad only one companion in the coupe, — an 
elderly man, who was very civil in telling nie 
the names of every village we passed, and 
giving me all the information in his power ; but 
he smoked without intermission. He, of course, 
abused the friars and the factious, and told me 
that he had in his younger days served in the 
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war of independence, — as the Spaniards delight 
to call their struggle with Napoleon. After 
giving me an account of the capitulation of 
Bayleui at which he had been present, and 
which did little honour to either party con- 
cerned, he remarked, with true Castilian pride, 
that Spain had done more in effecting the 
downfall of Napoleon, than any other nation in 
Europe. Now, I have heard the emperor's fall 
attributed by some, to England, by others to 
Russia, and by others, again, to the elements, — 
but Spain was a new idea, and I regarded my 
friend for a moment with mute astonishment ; 
observing which, he added, " and England too, 
did a good deal/' (mucho). Such are the 
thanks which John Bull receives for fighting 
the battles, and paying the debts of his neigh- 
bours! 

We arrived at the usual hour at our quarters 
for the night, which were of a superior descrip- 
tion to any we had met with on the road. I 
managed, by dint of bribery, to get a private 
room ; but whilst flattering myself with the 
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prospect of a few houri' uniaterrupted rest, I 
was told that the Infanto Don Francisco was 
to pass through the Jtown that night at ten 
o'clock, on his way to Valencia, whither he was 
going with his wife and family, to escape the 
heat of Madrid. My informant also told me, 
that there was to be a muster of the Urbanos 
of the town, of which I have forgot the name, 
with military music, an illumination, and every 
thing, in short, calculated to annoy a weary 
traveller, and to " murder sleep." 

I retired early to ray room, and found, to my 
surprise, two of the servants fastening some fan- 
tastic looking articles to the window. I asked 
them what they were doing, and they said they 
were preparing to illuminate for Don Francisco. 
I thought it rather hard to be obliged to sleep 
in^an illuminated room, after being without rest 
for two nights ; and I told them that I should 
take care no one entered my room during the 
night. After they had quitted my premises, I 
accordingly locked the door. I had scarcely, how- 
ever, got into bed, when the Urbanos commenced 
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playing their constitutional airs, of which I had 
the full benefit, as the heat compelled me to 
keep my window wide open. The musquitoes. 
&c., were not idle ; whilst the increasing bustle 
in the street, and the previous want of sleep, 
threw me into a sort of nervous fever. Sleep, in 
such a state, was out of the question, and I lay 
tossing about for an hour, musing on the plea- 
sures of travellings and cordially wishing Don 
Francisco safe at Valencia, when I heard a tap 
at my door ; I asked, not in the politest tone, 
who was there; and a voice answered that 
my room must be illuminated ; to which I 
replied, that I would open the door to no one. 
Shortly afterwards, I heard another rap ; and a 
voice, which I recognised to be that of the 
landlady, said I must open the door, as Don 
Francisco was coming. I told her that I had 
paid for the room, and that I would not open 
the door for the pope himself. With this 
answer, she was either shocked or satisfied, for 
I immediately afterwards heard her retreating 
along the lobby. I now flattered myself, that 
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I bad fairly put my disturbera to flight, and fell 
into a sort of slumber which lasted I know not 
how long. From this, I was suddenly startled 
by a blaze of light in my room. I sprung out 
of bed, and immediately perceived that my 
enemies had effected by stratagem, what they 
did not attempt by force. My window waa 
illuminated, although the door was still closed* 
and no one was in the room. I looked out, and 
saw a fellow descending a ladder, gazing up 
with evident satisfaction at the success of his 
enterprise. My first impulse was to send the 
whole apparatus after him : but I contented 
myself with abusing him and his household in 
the fiercest Spanish I was master of, which, 
Castilian though he was, he answered not. 
He, however, had the advantage of me, for he 
kept his temper, while I had lost mine. 

It was now midnight, but the Infante had 
not yet made his appearance ; the people still 
paraded the streets with torches, singing consti- 
tutional songs, and the band continued playing. 
I was now so fairly exhausted, that in spite of 
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the illumination, the music, and the musquitoes, 
I fell asleep; but '^ Constitucion o[muerto!" the 
chorus of one of their favourite songs, still 
rang in my ears; I was hauntcfd by light of 
every colour; and visions of the Infante, the 
innocent cause of all my miseries, flitted around 
me in every direction. I was not long allowed 
to indulge in these reveries, for at half-past one 
the hoarse voice of the conductor announced the 
hour of departure. Don Francisco, like other 
great folks, was behind his time; he drove up 
only a few minutes before we started. Nearly 
all the illumination candles had burnt out; but 
here and there an expiring wick remained, to 
remind him of the loyalty of the town, and 
his want of punctuality in keeping his ap- 
pointments. He travelled in a huge carriage, 
shaped like a hearse, and was escorted by a 
troop of dragoons. 

I felt unspeakably relieved when we left this 
place ; for I certainly never met with such a 
ludicrous series of annoyances, as during the 
night which I have attempted to describe. 
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About mid-day we arrived at Aranjaez, situ* 
a ted in a finely wooded Talley, watered by the 
Tagus, which is there boi a small stream. The 
first view of this valley, with the palace, and its 
park studded with the finest timber, was a re* 
freshing sight, after a ride of upwards of two 
hundred miles over barren plains and naked 
sand-hills. The palace Itself, is an old-fashioned 
building, but the grounds are very extensive, 
and laid out with great taste. I i*egretted very 
much that I had not time to visit them. 

There is here a large amphitheatre for exhi- 
biting bullfights ; erected, I suppose, for the 
convenience of the Spanish monarchs. 

We were now within seven leagues of Ma- 
drid — upwards of thirty miles, for the Spanish 
league is the longest in Europe, measuring about 
four and a half English miles. — No sooner did 
we leave this beautiful valley, than the country 
assumed the same bare, arid appearance as be- 
fore. After four hours' ride, we came in sight 
of the capital of Spain and the Indies. 

The first view of Madrid, with its painted 
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roofs and glittering spires, rising from the midst 
of a desert, and erected, seemingly, with an 
utter contempt both of commerce and agricul* 
ture, must strike every stranger. Perhaps no 
town in Europe, if we except Venice, is so sin- 
gularly situated. As we approached the city, 
no bustle announced that we were in the neigh- 
bourhood of a capital : we passed through no 
suburbs, and saw no trains of mules or wagons 
wending their course towards the city. All was 
quiet, and perfectly different from what may be 
observed in the vicinity of other towns. 

We crossed the Manzaneres, a tiny stream, 
nearly dried up by the summer's heat It is 
said, that during the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond — the last and weakest of the Austrian 
princes, when Spain was sunk in ignorance and 
superstition — some Dutch merchants offered, 
for a trifling sum, to make this river navigable 
as far as the Tagus, to which it is tributary. 
The council of Castile, after solemn deliberation, 
declared, that had God meant the river to be 
navigable, he would have made it so; that how- 
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ever imperfect it might appear id their eyes* it 
was perfect in the ^eyes of the Creator, and that 
therefore, any attempt to amend it, would be a 
direct violation of the decrees of Heaven. The 
river was, accordingly, left to itself* 

At length we entered the Prado ; a magni«- 
ficent promenade, extending about a mile and a 
half in length, shaded with lofty trees, and 
abounding in fountains. Cervantes* house waa 
pointed out to me, on our way to the post- 
office ; it is still in good repair. After the ex- 
amination of our baggage — which ceremony 
is performed in Spain on entering every town — 
I proceeded to the hotel which had been re- 
commended to me. There was a woman stand- 
ing at the door, and I asked her whether I 
could get a room : she said I must ask the 
waiter. I put the same question to that func- 
tionary when he made his appearance; and he 
answered with Castilian politeness, and Spartan 
brevity, " No se," (I don't know). I imme- 
diately went to another hotel, where the an- 
swer was equally brief, though more civil, to 
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Wit, ** No hayi^ which meant there was no 
room. I was now fairly at fault, and thinking 
what was next to be done ; when the man who 
carried my portmanteau, a stout, honest-looking 
fellow, told me he knew a lodging-house where 
there were rooms to let. I instantly told him 
to lead the way to them, for after four days' 
travelling, one is not very particular where they 
sleep. I found, however, to my agreeable sur- 
prise, two clean rooms, a good dinner, of which 
I stood greatly in need, and a civil landlady ; 
so that I never thought of changing my quar- 
ters during the fortnight I spent in Madrid* 
Had I been too fastidious to accept the porter's 
recommendation, I believe I might have been 
obliged to sleep in the street. The hotels of 
Madrid, I may venture to say, are the worst iq 
Europe. 

Travelling is dear in Spain, owing to the in- 
security of the roads, and the scarcity of tra- 
vellers. I paid from Valencia to Madrid^ a dis- 
tance of about two hundred and seventy miles, 
including the conductor and guards, thirty dol- 
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larsy equal to 6/. \0s. ; — ^five dollars was charged 
for my baggage, and I had only one port* 
manteau. - 

I had now travelled upwards of five hundred 
miles through the country, and I confess I was 
agreeably surprised at the superiority of the 
people over their Italian neighbours, in honesty 
and independence. The Spaniards are, I be- 
lieve, the least mercenary people in Europe: 
indeed I never was cheated, or attempted to 
be so, that I am aware of, during my residence 
amongst them. But I was much disappointed 
with the appearance of the country. I had al- 
ways imagined Spain abounding with fertile 
valleys, and vine-clad hills, with ruined Moorish 
castles stuck on their tops ; but the rich vales 
I had seen were so flat, as to be destitute of 
picturesque beauty. A vineyard in Spain is 
as ugly an object as can be imagined, for the 
vines are so short, that it resembles a field of 
gooseberry bushes ; and the only Moorish re- 
mains I had seen, were a few towers on the 
coast of Catalonia. As to fine scenery, I had 
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seen none; wood is so scarce, that^ in many 
places, I wondered where the inhabitants — 
thinly scattered as they were — got their fuel. 
Had Dr. Johnson travelled in Spain, I believe 
he would have found less wood there, than even 
in Scotland ; for I do not remember seeing a 
tree between the plain of Valencia and Madrid, 
except at Aranjuez. 

The fertility and resources of Spain have, I 
believe, been much over-rated. There are in- 
deed some parts of the Peninsula, such as Va- 
lencia, Murcia, and parts of Andalusia, which 
are of extraordinary fertility : but the soil in 
general cannot be compared, either with that 
of France, Italy, or England, in point of natural 
richness. The soil of Spain is, in general, so 
dry and sandy, that it produces little without 
irrigation ; a process which, to be carried to any 
extent, requires both capital and industry ; and 
if we remember that there is but little of the 
first of these commodities in Spain, and none 
of the second — thanks to evil government — 
we need not be astonished at the primitive 
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state of agriculturei and the poverty of the in- 
habitants. 

The decrease of population, may be attri« 
buted solely to the decrease of commerce and 
agriculture. Moral philosophers indeed have 
attributed it to the depraved morals of the 
people : but the fact is, the Spaniards are very 
temperate ; indeed, I never saw a drunken man 
in Spain, except some of my own countrymen 
at San Sebastian. In other respects, I do not 
believe Spain to be so demoralized as Italy, yet 
the latter country is nearly twice as populous. 

Spain, in my opinion, from her situation, 
productions, and the character of her people, 
may one day become a commercial country, — 
never an agricultural one ; but until industry — 
the mother of population — fairly takes root» 
we cannot expect to see any increase in the 
number of her inhabitants. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MADRID. 



^^ SiETB meses de invierno, y cinco de infierao" 
according to the Spanish proverb, make up the 
climate of Madrid. I happened to be there at 
the hottest period, the end of July and the begin- 
ning of August, and can bear witness to the 
truth of, at least, the latter clause of the pro- 
verb. This arises entirely from the situation of 
the tovirn ; there being neither sea, mountains, 
nor forests in the vicinity, to cause the least 
circulation of air. The heat is most oppressive 
at night ; indeed I have sometimes felt the air 
so close, as to prevent me sleeping. 

The streets of Madrid are much wider in 
general than those of other Spanish towns ; 
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but there is only one handsome one — the Al- 
cala, which the Spaniards think the finest in the 
world. It is broad, and well paved, and con- 
tains a number of fine houses ; amongst them 
that of the British ambassador. It extends 
about a mile in length, from the Prado — the 
great public walk — to the " Puerto del Sol/* 
which was once the gate, and is now the centre 
of the city. This forms a sort of square, where 
half-a-dozen of the principal streets empty 
themselves ; the post-ofiice too is situated here, 
and it is by far the most bustling part of the 
town. The Alcala is lighted with gas, but I 
observed from the name on the lamp posts that 
they had been manufactured in London; the 
expense of transporting them must have been 
great ; but the Don never works himself, when 
he can get others to do so for him. 

Madrid, considered as a capital, is a very dull 
town. The bull-fights — which generally are ex- 
hibited every Monday — are the only public 
amusements : the theatre is very poor, and the 
opera far inferior to that of Barcelona. By far 
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the finest sight for a stranger, is the Prado, from 
seven till nine in the evening. There the whole 
population may be seen, every one appearing 
according to his or her circumstances ; the rich 
ladies in French carriages, and French bonnets, 
and the humbler citizenesses with their mantel- 
las and fans. A man with a white hat and red 
moustaches, drove tandem for several evenings, 
for the astonishment of the natives : but he 
must have been unacquainted with the philoso- 
phy of the Spaniards — the first maxim of 
which teaches them ** nil admirari ;" for really 
it appeared to produce no effect oxx them. The 
chief lions of the Prado, were a stately Turk 
upwards of six feet high, bearded, turbaned 
and trowsered, after his own fashion, and of 
a grave solemn aspect ; and a respectable look- 
ing person, who used to swagger about the most 
crowded part of the walk, without his coat : 
these two lions were always alone. 

The only lounge in Madrid is the gallery of 
paintings, which is open twice a-week to the 
public. It contains about eight hundred pic- 
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tures ; amongst which are some of the fiDest spe- 
cimens of the Italian, Flemish^ and old Spanish 
schools. Amongst the Italian, there is one by 
Raphael called, I know not why, '' La Pasma 
de Sicilia*' which the Spaniards think the 
second picture in the world, — for they allow the 
Transfiguration of the Vatican to be the first. 
It represents Christ falling under the cross : he 
is surrounded by Roman soldiers, and the Vir- 
gin and Mary Magdalene are following at a 
short distance : the face of the Divine Sufferer 
is turned towards his mother, in whose coun- 
tenance compassion and sorrow are exquisitely 
depicted, and form a striking contrast with the 
rude appearance of the soldiery. The whole 
picture appears to be in the best style of the 
wonderful artist. 

But the most striking painting in the gallery 
is a *' Prometheus Vinctus" of Titian. The 
fire-stealer is represented chained naked to the 
bleak rock ; the vulture, with outspread wings, 
tearing up his bosom, with its cruel talons fixed 
in his side, 
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*^ Whilst shapeless sights oome wandering by, 
The ghastly people of the realm of dream/' 

It is indeed the most terrific picture I ever saw. 
You cannot help gazing on it, until you fancy 
you see the heaving of the proud Titan's chest— 
breathing defiance to his mighty enemy. — 
There are, besides, many fine paintings, but the 
one-half of the gallery is filled with crucifixions, 
saintly martyrdoms and portraits of old popes 
and cardinals ; to which subjects I must con- 
fess indifference, being unable to derive any 
pleasure from the contemplation thereof; and 
I can only regret the misapplication of the 
painter's time and talents on such unpromising 
subjects. 

The specimens of the Dutch school are, I 
think, more numerous than the Italian: and 
there is no lack of drinking- scenes, boar-hunts, 
fruit-pieces, and such like productions of that 
unimaginative school. There are, however, 
several by Rubens ; who, if half the pictures 
he gets the credit of painting be original, has 
soiled more canvass than any man that ever 
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lived. His landscapes, battle-piecei, and por- 
traits are all admirable enoagh : but his women, 
with their flaxen hair and chubby cheeks, — let 
those admire who can. His Tery Venus is a 
Dutchwoman ! 

Amongst the old Spanish school, there is an 
admirable picture by Velasquez, of Vulcan at 
his forge, surrounded with his' one-eyed appren* 
tices: there are besides several Murillos; bat 
the greater part of the collection consists of 
portraits of the Spanish monarchs, the most 
striking of which is one of Philip the Second. 
The countenance of this modem Tiberius is at 
first sight not unprepossessing ; the forehead is 
high and well developedy and the features are 
well formed ; but the expression of the eye is 
cold and stem, and there is a contemptuous 
sneer on his thick Austrian lip; whilst the 
whole countenance is cold as marble, as if it 
were beyond the reach of the common passions 
and affections. He appeared the personification 
of bigotry and tyranny. 

Of the modern Spanish school the less that 
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18 said the better ; the speeiinens I saw beat 
the FreDch, both in size and flash colouring. 
There is one at the door of the gallery whicb 
represents a woman sitting on a throne, meaat 
for Spain, Liberty, or some such benevdent 
deity : she is busy dealing out swords and other 
destructive weapons to a multitude of sans 
culottes, who are supposed to be going to 
fight the French; and on her right stands a 
figure of Charity, bearing in one hand a cross, 
and in the other a bust of Ferdinand. Another 
represents the famine which occurred at Madrid 
during the war: women and children are seen 
dead and dying in the streets, and French offi- 
cers walking amongst them with their pockets 
stufied with rolls, which the dying wretches are 
refusing from them with disdain. Painters as 
well as princes ought certainly to remember 
*^ that there is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous." 

Whilst I was at Madrid a proclamation was is- 
sued by the government, abolishing all convents 
which did not contain more than twelve monks« 
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This proclamation of course had no effect ; as 
the people took the liberty immediately after- 
wards of shutting up all the conrents them- 
selves. According to the statement in the 
gazette, there were at that period in Spain, 
1940 convents, and 30,906 persons belonging to 
the different religious orders: of these 16,786 
were priests. The number of religiosoi appears, 
however, to be rapidly decreasing : in 1808 there 
were 46,568, and in 1820, 33,646. The num- 
ber of convents, which contained fewer than 
twelve monks, was nine hundred ; so that 
nearly one-half of them were abolished by the 
royal proclamation. The property of these re- 
ligious houses was to be applied by the govern- 
ment towards the extinction of the national 
debt ; but the libraries, pictures, plate, 8cc. be- 
longing to them were to be left untouched. 

I never heard any one in Spain say a word 
in favour of the convents ; or attempt to show 
cause why they ought not to be abolished. They 
appear to have been mere receptacles of idle- 
ness, and very often of vice. The monks are 
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for the most part uneducated men, and to 
judge from their appearance, spent more of 
their time in the refectory than in their cells ; 
for generally speakings I never saw a fairer or 
fatter body of men. The only convents which 
now exist in Spain^ are those of Madrid. The 
discharged monks (as the reader probably 
knows) are now receiving five rials per day — 
something more than a shilling — from the govern- 
ment. The value of their property cannot yet 
be estimated ; as that depends almost entirely 
on the stability of the present government 

During my stay at Madrid, I was not for- 
tunate enough JM> Me either the innocent Isabel, 
or the Queen Regent ; as they were at that 
time residing at St. Ildefonso: Munoz, the new 
Qodoy, was also there. The current story as to 
Christina's first meeting with this person is as 
follows : she was one day taking an airing near 
Aranjuez, when the mules by some accident 
took fright and ran away. Munoz, who was a 
subaltern officer of the guard, happened to 
be on the spot at the time, and he immediatelyi 

F 6 
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at some risk to himtdf, stopped the mules ; and 
carried the Regent out of her carriage, in a 
state of great alarm : by some accounts she had 
fainted. She of course thanked him for his in- 
trepidity; and told him to come next day to 
the palace. Hence, commenced an intimacy 
which has given rise to so much scandal ; for 
the favourite has now an appointment in the 
household, and attends his royal mistress where* 
ever she goes. My landlady at Madrid told 
me she was acquainted with the family of 
Munoz, who live in the country, and are not at 
all well off in the world. She described the 
favourite himself, whom she had often seen, as 
being a stout, and rather coarse looking man, 
between thirty and forty. 

I have already remarked, that the memory of 
Ferdinand is held in no reverence by his sub- 
jects ; indeed, if all the tales told of his conduct 
to his wives be true, it may rival that of our 
Henry. To his people, he appears to have be- 
haved more like an Eastern Sultan, than a 
Christian king. I heard many instances of his 
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tyranny, but none so striking ss the following. 
He one day observed at a window a girl whose 
beauty inflamed all the passion he was capable 
of; ahe was the daughter of a tradesman, and 
he sent one of his creatures with an order for 
her to appear on the same evening at the palace. 
The girl obeyed, being ignorant for what pur- 
pose her presence was required, and she was 
shown into an apartment where there was no 
one except the good prince himself. He offered 
her, as was his custom, a handful of doubloons ; 
but she indignantly refused them, saying, that 
nothing would make her comply with his pur- 
pose. He then attempted to intimidate her, 
and even threatened to put her to death if she 
did not yield ; but the noble girl told him that 
her life was at his disposal, but not her honour. 
The tyrant, foiled in his purpose, was compelled 
to let her go ; but afterwards, he so annoyed 
her with messages and presents, that her father 
left Madrid with his whole family, and, it was 
believed, emigrated to America. What are all 
the heroines of romance to this poor girl, whose 
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constancy neither wealth nor flattery,— "nee 
vultus inslantis tyramu/* could for a moment 
shake ! and how much nobler an object waa 
the family which preferred poverty and exile, 
to riches and dishonour, than the prince glitter^ 
ing with unmeaning orders, and surrounded by 
his courtiers ! It was to place this man on his 
throne that Spain and England fought with 
their united strength for the space of five years ; 
and to keep this man on his throne, a crusade 
was undertaken by France in 1823. 

But the Spaniards have had their lesson, 
and a stern one it has been, of what they have 
to expect from their princes and their neigh- 
bours. They are now beginning to see, — ^at least 
the thinking part of them, — that they roust fight 
their own battle. It was the firm attitude of 
the Juntas in September last, that first com- 
pelled the government to adopt a decided line 
of policy; for although these assemblies were 
illegal, we must admit that they were conducted 
in a most orderly manner, and that the imbecile 
and procrastinating conduct of the administra- 
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tion rendered them absolutely necessary. Be^ 
fore that period, there was no government in 
the country. The Regent thought proper to 
order nine hundred convents to be abolished ; 
but the people gave the order a liberal interpre- 
tation, and read for nine hundred, nineteen 
hundred, and accordingly abolished them all. 
To this, the government said nothing ; indeed, 
it would have been difficult, at that time, to 
tell who and where the governors were; for 
the jurisdiction of Christina did not extend 
beyond Madrid, whilst Carlos ruled in Navarre, 
and the national guard at Barcelona and Cadiz. 
This state of matters is now altered : a minister 
has been appointed, who has acquired the con- 
fidence of the nation, and whose measures will, 
in all probability, bring the Carlist contest to a 
close before the end of next summer. I am 
aware that the 100,000 men whom he has called 
out, will not all come. Many will rather choose to 
pay the fine than fight, especially in the large 
towns ; whilst others, in the more distant pro- 
vinces, will neither fight nor pay ; but there is 
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no doubt, that this measure will place a consi- 
derable sum of money, and a large body of 
troops, at the disposal of the government. 

Many people imagine that if the faction in 
the north were suppressed, matters would go on 
smoothly ; bot^ however we may wish well to 
the liberal causey — we must remember, that the 
Spaniards, compared with other nations, are 
unaccustomed to exercise their judgment on 
matters of government, and consequently apt 
on all occasions to run into extremes. Hence, 
if the government, whether from good or bad 
motives, were to delay granting a constitution, 
I have no doubt whatever, that a civil war 
would be the consequence, which would be a 
much more serious affair than the skirmishing 
in the north ; and in that case, we might ex- 
pect to see the Spanish monarchy extinguished 
amid scenes which might rival the darkest of 
the French revolution. But such a state of 
things would arise solely from the folly or neg- 
ligence of the government. The Spaniards, 
from their love of pomp, and their reverence 
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for forms, which have little but their antiquity 
to recommend them, are strongly inclined to 
the monarchical form of government ; and such 
prejudices, under wise rulers, may be the means 
of preventing the people abusing their newly 
acquired freedom. The first care of an en- 
lightened government, after reforming the 
church and laws, — which are both notoriously 
corrupt, — ought to be the education of the 
people, especially of the lower orders, who are 
generally in a state of abject ignorance. I 
need only mention, as a proof of this, that I 
never met with a servant in- Spain who could 
write. Indeed, in respect of education and 
intelligence, Spain appears to be about a 
couple of centuries behind France and England. 
It is impossible to conceive a more melancholy 
sight than a Spanish bookseller's shop. The 
shelves are filled with the works of the monkish 
historians, and with books on theological sub- 
jects; they contain little original, except the 
eternal Don Quixote, which generally occupies 
one entire shelf, and is printed in every possible 
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form, varying in size from one volume to six. 
These, with a few translations from the French, 
and several of Scott's novels, make up the 
stock of a Spanish bookseller. I once, indeed, 
saw a Shakspeare in the original at Barcelona, 
though I know not how it got there. 

The style of the press in Spain is bombastic ; 
indeed, the love of pomp is observable every 
where. About half a dozen lines are occupied 
at the commencement of the royal proclama- 
tions, with the titles and attributes of the 
Queen, — for the innocent Isabel still retains, 
upon paper, all the possessions which ever be- 
longed to the crown of Spain, including the 
Indies, Naples, Milan, the Low Countries, &c. 
This strange fancy, however, is not altogether 
confined to Spain. 

I observed, one day, in the supreme court at 
Madrid, written in large letters, above a folding 
door, " Hall of the Indies," by which high- 
sounding title Spain has always been pleased 
to denominate South America ; but Cuba must 
alone have succeeded to that title, as Spain does 
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not at present possess one foot of soil on the 
American continent 

There is no doubt but the possession of 
these magnificent colonies has been one of the 
main causes of the ruin of Spain ; by putting 
an end to all regular industry^ and encouraging, 
instead, a reckless love of enterprise. Before 
the discovery by Columbus, the Spaniards were 
the best soldiers in Europe, and distinguished 
for their love of independence and attachment 
to their ancient liberties : but these good qua* 
lities were soon lost in that strongest of passions 
— avarice; and the consequence has been wealth 
and luxury ; then despotism and corruption ; 
and lastly, ignorance and poverty. Had the 
Spanish government not been blind with pride 
and prejudice, it might still, by recognizing 
the independence of the revolted colonies, have 
supplied them with her manufactures, and re- 
ceived their productions in turn, — a trade 
which, by encouraging industry, would have 
conferred far greater benefits on Spain, than all 
the gold and silver she ever extorted from them. 
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But she could not stoop to reoognise a reToIted 
province, although she has beea obliged to beg 
assistance from France and England, to enable 
her to put down a mountain warfare, more re* 
sembling the skirmishing of brigands, than the 
contest for a crown. When one reflects how 
Spain has been governed^ — that tjrranny, cornip- 
tion, and superstition have flourished there, to 
an extent unknown at least in modem times, — 
we cannot help being astonished, that the peo- 
ple still retain many of their ancient good qua- 
lities. The Spaniards are still brave, temperate, 
and hospitable : it is true they have neither the 
chivalrous courage of the French, nor the un- 
yielding spirit of the British ; but they have an 
indifierence to danger, and a recklessness of 
hfe which surpasses either : these qualities they 
have always displayed in the defence of towns 
and strong positions. I believe, that if the 
Spanish troops were well officered, they would 
be inferior to none in Europe; in fasting, march- 
ing, and enduring hardships, none can surpass 
them. 
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Whilst I was at Madrid^ the action at Men- 
digorra was fought, betwixt the Christinos and 
the factious, to the disadvantage of the latter ; 
though it was impossible, from the bombastic 
statement 6t the newspapers, to estimate the 
effects of the victory, if such it may be called. 

I heard, however, afterwards, from a foreign 
officer, who was present at the engagement, 
that if the cavalry had done their duty, the 
victory would have been complete, and Carlos 
himself taken. It appears that the only means 
of retreat was a bridge which the Carlists had 
in their rear : a body of the Queen's cavalry 
were ordered to take possession of it ; but they 
either misunderstood, or neglected the order, 
and the Pretender and his staff were allowed to 
gallop quietly across. It is allowed,"* on all 
hands, that the Spanish cavalry are in a very 
deficient state ; they want, like the rest of the 
army, officers, and discipline. But it is diffi* 
cult for people 

" To see theroseWes, as others see them/' 
I once heard an officer of lancers, in the north. 
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make the following speech: '' Napoleon has 
truly said, there are no soldiers like the Spani- 
ards." When the emperor said this, I know 
not ; but if he said so, he probably meant it in 
a different sense from that understood by the 
honest Spaniard. 

Nothing can give a stronger proof of the 
backward state of society in Spain, than the 
existence of bull-fights ! Antiquarians main- 
tain that these barbarous exhibitions were 
practised by the ancient inhabitants of Spain, 
before the time of the Romans; though I 
should think this rather difficult to prove. 
Whoever were the inventors, these sights 
have certainly an evil tendency, in rendering, 
the people callous to scenes of blood. I have 
heard even women, when describing these 
sights, talk in the most delighted manner of 
the wounded horses, with all the other disgust- 
ing particulars. It appears, that unless a dozen 
or upwards of horses are sacrificed, the Spani- 
ards consider it no sport. These are, for the 
most part, old and unfit for use, and being left 
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utterly derenceless^ fall easy victims to the 
enraged bull amid the shouts of the audience. 
The sight of these poor animals, some flying 
wildly before the bull, and others horribly 
wounded, galloping round the amphitheatre 
until they drop dead, has been described to me 
by strangers, — for I never witnessed the ex- 
hibition myself, — as a most disgusting spec- 
tacle. This cowardly destruction of the noblest 
of all animals, after spending their lives in the 
service of mankind, for the purpose of gratifying 
the base appetite of the multitude, I confess I 
could not look upon. It is certainly one of 
the first duties of a vigorous government, to put 
an end to such disgraceful scenes: all the in- 
telligent Spaniards I met, seemed heartily 
ashamed of them. My landlady used to con- 
fess that Spain was the last country in Europe, 
except Portugal : she wished to go, she told 
me, to America, where there were neither kings 
nor bull-fights, (wt reyes ni toros.) 

I intended, originally, to have gone from 
Madrid to Granada, and thence to the south of 
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Spain ; but as the roads in the south were very 
unsafe, and apparently becoming more so ; and, 
moreover, not having the smallest ambition " to 
adorn a tale/' I resolved to retrace my steps 
into France. It is almost superfluous to inform 
the reader that robberies are frequent in Spain, 
both in town and country, as there is no regu* 
lar police : that institution being used only for 
the purpose of oppressing defenceless ciUxens. 
The careless manner with which such occur- 
rences are mentioned by the press may, how- 
ever, amuse him, and give him some idea of 
their frequency. I shall, accordingly, translate 
a paragraph, which appeared in the '^ Eco del 
Commercio,'' of the 30th July last, whilst I was 
at Madrid. ** The robbing of the couriers and 
diligences continues; that of Andalusia was 
robbed on the 20th, by no less than fifteen men, 
mounted on good horses ; but they were robbers 
of breeding, (ladrones de garbo,) for they con- 
tented themselves with the money, (del mal el 
menos).'^ The same paper contained an official 
notice, that the last courier for Corunna had 
been intercepted. 
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During my stay of a fortnight in the capital, 
I heard of three robberies in the streets. One 
of them was conducted in a most singular man- 
ner. The victim was returning from a party at 
the French Ambassador's, when he was ac- 
costed by several men, and ordered to give up 
his money ; which, being alone and unarmed, 
he did : the robbers then handed him a piece of 
paper, which, without looking at, he put in 
his pocket. This happened near the foot of 
the Alcala; and when he arrived at the top of 
the street, he was again stopped, and asked 
whether he had not a piece of paper. He pro- 
duced the paper he had received at the foot 
of the street, which was a certificate of his 
being robbed ; and he was allowed to pass 
immediately. The Spaniards are certainly 
ladrones de garbo, as the newspaper editor 
has it f for they give one the option of either 
fighting or paying; whereas an Italian would 
first shoot you from behind a hedge, and then 
rob you afterwards. 

The most singular instance of the coolness 
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and intrepidity of the Spanish character I erer 
heard, occurred not long ago at Seville. My 
informant was an English traveller who resided 
in the town at the time. A countryman was 
proceeding to market with his mule, when he 
was accosted not far from the town, by a man 
armed with a musket, who ordered him to give 
up his property. The peasant replied that he 
would do no such thing* because he had a 
knife, and if his opponent's gun missed fire, he 
would then have the advantage. The robber 
expostulated, but to no purpose ; he at length 
took deliberate aim at his intended victim, drew 
the trigger, and his piece missed fire : the pea- 
sant instantly attacked and dispatched him 
with his knife, threw the dead body across his 
mule, and entered Seville in triumph, carrying 
as a trophy, the arms of his enemy. This wild 
species of justice is certainly excusable in a 
country where no other is to be obtained. 



CHAPTER V. 



HADBID TO BABAOOS8A. 



I NETEK led any town with less regret than I 
did the Spanish capital. The excessive heat, 
the dull empty streets, and above all, the bBrren, 
sandy appearance of the surrounding country, 
make it the most disagreeable summer residence 
that can be conceived. 

It seemed, however, that I was destined not 
to leave any town without some words with the 
police. On the day that I left Madrid for Sara- 
gossa, I called on the superintendent of police, 
to get my passport signed for France. The 
man of office measured about four feet in he^ht, 
although in bis own estimation, I believe, he 
stood higher than any man in Spain; for he 
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was the most pompous person I bad ever the 
fortune to meet with — the personification of 
the ** insolence of office/' I handed him my 
passport^ having previously had it signed at the 
French and British embassies; and told him 
with all due respect, that I was going to France. 
Without ever looking at it, he threw it amongst 
a number of others, and told me to return in 
the evening. I replied that I intended to leave 
town at two o'clodc, and would be obliged to 
him if he would sign it now. He started up, 
as if I had sent a bullet through his head ; and 
exclaimed, " This is always the way with you 
foreigners : you think you can do as you please 
in Spain. Would you grant such favour to a 
Spaniard in your country, in preference to a 
native?" I told him that was a question I 
could not answer, as there were no passports in 
my country; and that I, as a stranger, had no 
means of knowing the regulations of the police. 
After a good deal of grumbling, he signed the 
passport ; and half an hour afterwards, I was 
on the road to Saragossa. I cannot account 
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for the &ct, that while the Spaniards in ge- 
neral, are civil and obliging to strangers, I have 
almost invariably found the men in office, pom- 
pons and arrogant. 

The journey from Madrid to Saragossa oc- 
cupies two days and nights. The country, 
though in generally billy, is perfectly destitute 
of beauty. Aragon, indeed, is a poor country, 
for though it contains some fertile valleys, it is, 
generally speaking, mountainous and barren* 
I began now to doubt, seriously, the existence 
of fine scenery in Spain — excepting always 
the sky, which is, in summer, invariably bright 
and cloudless. I remember once asking an ac- 
quaintance, who had been in Greece, to tell me 
honestly, whether there was any thing to see in 
that country, besides the Parthenon. " Why," 
he answered ; " the country is poor, and the 
people the greatest rogues on earth ; but then 
the sea is so beautiful.'' Now if the tea con- 
stitutes the chief beauty of Grecian scenery, so 
does the sky that of Spanish. 

The road was reckoned safe, and we had our 
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full complement of passengers. The first nighty 
after in vain attempting to get a room to my- 
self, by bribery and fair words. I was com- 
pelled to sleep in a room with a dozen of others 
— the thermometer being about eighty. The 
second night I was more fortunate; the inn 
was kept by an Italian — Itdians seldom re- 
fuse money — and I got a room to myself. 

Whilst waiting for supper at this place, a 
French courier arrived, *^ riding hot haste ;" 
all boots, bags, and dust. He was a merry- 
looking garfon, and seemed to be acquainted 
with every man, woman » and child about the 
house; but he would answer no questions about 
his errand: he called instantly for '' another 
horse/' fastened on his bags^ lighted his cigar, 
and galloped off. On arriving at Saragossa, we 
found that he had brought the newsof Fieschi's 
attempt upon the life of the Citizen King, and 
was proceeding with them to Madrid. 

On approaching Saragossa, I was struck 
with the number of crosses, which I observed at 
almost every turn of the road. These are sup- 
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posed to mark the spot, where some person has 
met with a violent death ; and as the Aragonese 
are particularly dexterous in the use of the knife, 
it is not diiEcult to account for them. They 
are of simple construction, consisting of two 
rough pieces of wood, and seldom above four 
feet high. Observing one of these rather larger 
than the common size» I asked a fellow traveller 
— an intelligent commercial man — if he knew 
what was the meaning of it: he answered, 
" I don't know, — perhaps a Frenchman.'* The 
French as a nation, are certainly not popular 
with their neighbours. They are not beloved 
by ourselves ; they are disliked by the Germans 
and Italians; but they are hated by the Spa- 
niards, and not without cause; for the two 
most unprincipled aggressions, of modern times, 
have been made upon their country by France. 
We arrived at the ancient capital of Aragon 
about fifty hours after leaving Madrid. As 
several convents had been burnt a few days be- 
fore, and a number of monks killed, I was anxi- 
ous to know the particulars ; and on the first op- 
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portanity, I interrogated mine host of the Royal 
Hotel on the subject. I asked him how many 
monks were killed; and he at first repliod, 
shrugging his shoulders, ^^Nada nada^' (none at 
all.) I however insisted on his tellings me, and 
he answered, at length, in a tone of inefiable 
indifference, " diet y nueve no ma$/^ (only nine- 
teen.) Of these, five were killed in the month 
of April, and the remaining fourteen in the be- 
ginning of August last. Five convents were 
destroyed; but owing to the lax administration 
of the laws, only two men were executed for 
being concerned in these outrages. Amongst 
the monks who were killed, there were two 
novices, under fourteen years of age. The mur- 
der of these unfortunate men cannot be justified 
on any grounds; yet I cannot help thinking 
that there is more blame attached to the system, 
than to the people who rise against it. 

Saragossa stands on the southern bank of 
the Ebio, which is there but a muddy, shallow 
stream of no great breadth, and spanned by an 
old fashioned bridge. The surrounding country 
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is flftt and bare, though conBiderably more pro- 
doctive than the environs of Madrid. The 
town itself is very ancient, and consists, like 
other ancient towns, of high houses and narrow 
streets ; but it has altogether a dull deserted ap- 
pearance. It does not seem to have recovered 
the effects of the tremendous siege of 1809; 
several of the churches are still in ruins, and 
most of the houses, towards the outside of the 
town, bear marks of cannon shot The wall, 
which is not above ten feet high, is fairly rid- 
dled all round, and they are only now rebuild- 
hig the principal entrance of the town, which, 
of course, suffered ; but the Spaniards like to 
take things coolly. 

The defence of this place was a signal proof 
of the determined spirit of the Aragonese ; for, 
with the exception of the paltry wall, which 
does not deserve the name, the town is entirely 
open. The only advantage on the side of the 
inhabitants lay in the narrowness and irregu- 
larity of the streets, which rendered artillery of 
little use,— and in their own matchless courage. 
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The Artgooese wera tlvmyt cdebnted for thsir 
attachment to their libertieSg which befbfit dM 
despotism of Charlea V* ware nore ezttotive 
than those of any of the other kingdoms of 
Spain. Robertson has remarked diai their 
ancient laws, in some respects, resembled ihoae 
of Sparta ; and in devoted attachment to their 
country, and hatred of foreign oppression, tbegf 
have certainly rivalled that state. Eveb - the 
women and children learned the war-cry,* and 
long after famine and pestilence had commenced 
their work, the French , after sending three suc- 
cessive armies upon the devoted town, were 
compelled to storm street by street, and house 
by house. 

I happened to get into conversation on this 
subject with a Frenchman, who came with us 
from Madrid ; and he remarked, like a true 
Frank, incapable of admiring any thing out of 
his own country, ** That the defence of Sara- 
gossa was an affair tout cL fait fanatu/ue !'* The 

• " Gurra k cuchillo/' the war-cry of Palafox and his 
followers. 
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fact of the matter ia, the French, though geoer- 
aBy irreaiatible as long as fortane is on their 
sidey are too apt to sink under reverses : they 
make one grand effort, and either gain their ob- 
ject, or fail completely in the attempt. This 
dazzling species of courage — the effect of their 
love of glory, and their abundance of animal 
spirits — ^is extremely apt to give way to de- 
spondency, as their conduct in retreats has 
generally shown. But they are strangers to that 
higher order of courage which rises with diffi- 
culties, and which hardships and danger only 
render more obstinate : they, therefore, term that 
fanaticism in others which they themselves 
comprehend not, and of which, perhaps, they are 
incapable. If that spirit which impels men 
to submit to death in preference to foreign ty- 
ranny is fanaticism, it is certainly the most 

enviable species of it. 

The only lion of Saragossa is the cathedral, 
the interior of which was finished not long ago. 
The altar-piece is very handsome ; it is taste- 
fully ornamented with valuable stones, and fine 
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marblesi and the pillars which tupport the 
cupola are of beaatiful workmanship. This 
cathedral was once famoos for possessing some 
remarkable oil which performed miracles. The 
following one is well authenticated : a man had 
by some misfortune lost his leg, but by con^ 
tinually applying the holy oil to the stamp, it 
grew again, and he afterwards kept the door of 
the cathedral for many years. This man, with 
his two sound legs, was shown to Cardinal de 
Retz, on bis flight from France, and the truth 
of the miracle vouched, not only by the man 
himself, but by all the canons of the church. 
I do not know whether any of this valuable oil 
is still extant, if so, a present of it would be 
extremely serviceable to the factious in the 
north. 

As all the convents had been shut, owing to 
the disturbances, and the monks having, for the 
most part, taken refuge with their friends, there 
were none, at least in their uniform, to be seen 
in the streets, — a strange contrast with Valen- 
cia, where they used to appear every evening in 
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Bwarms. The example of the Aragoneae in 
ahutt'mg the convents, as the reader already 
knows^ was immediately followed by Barcelona, 
and all the other chief towns, so that the people 
of Saragossa deserved the credit of having rid 
Spain of these useless establishments. Every 
one must regret the excesses committed on these 
occasions, yet they are not so great as might have 
been expected, from the exasperated state of the 
people. The greatest number of victims fell at 
Barcelona — ^probably fifty; five or six were killed 
at Valencia ; but at Cadiz, Badajoz, and many 
other towns, no blood was shed ; the convents 
were shut up, and the monks allowed to depait 
peaceably. I should think the whole number 
killed was considerably under one hundred. 
Let us remember too, that these men's lives 
were of little value either to the world or to their 
own friends ; and let those who are accustomed 
to revile the lawless proceedings of the multi* 
tude remember the countless victims of the In 
quiution. 
Saragossa still contains about forty-five thou- 
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sand inhabitants, bet it has quite the appear- 
ance of a decayed town, and the inn is the 
worst I met with in Spain^ which is saying a 
great deal : indeed, I should pity any stranger 
who is compelled to spend two days in the Afbt- 
gonese capital. Having secured a place in a 
carriage which was to start for France the next 
morning, I went early to bed, anticipating a tern 
hours' sound rest, as I had still three days' jour- 
ney before me. But there is no remedy for 
those terrible insects which ^' murder sleep." On 
that night I really thought that they had assem- 
bled by universal consent 

** To live one night of parting loTe/' 
as they knew I was leaving the country. Sleep 
fled affrighted from me, and I shall never forget 
the state in which I heard the '^ leaden winged 
hours" pass away one by one. I know of no 
suffering equal to that of being devoured with 
vermin : bodily pain the mind may control, but 
half a dozen fleas set stoicism at defiance. 

At two o'clock the garfon came into my room 
with a light, and told me the carriage was ready. 
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I asked him what he meant by giving me such 
a bed ; but scolding a Spaniard is labour lost, for 
he never allows himself to be in the wrong. The 
man coolly pointed to a Frenchman at the other 
end of the room, who was snoozing away in a 
most enviable state, and told me that he slept 
well enough; he then added, for my information, 
that my countrymen were not accustomed to 
such annoyances, for an Englishman who had 
lately slept at the inn, had made the same com- 
plaint as I had done. If you abuse a cook in 
Spain for putting garlic in your soup, he will 
probably tell you that the eslrangeros don't eat 
garlic. This answer was once made to me be- 
twixt Valencia and Madrid. 
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as I ever witnessed. One of the Frenchmen, 
who had resided ten years in Saragossa, re- 
lated some of the particulars of the destruction 
of this building. The greater part of the monks 
escaped, but several took refuge in the chapel, 
and fastened the door, which was of great 
strength ; but even that gave way to the enraged 
populace, who instantly dragged out the help- 
less victims, and dispatched them with their 
knives. One of these was a novice, under 
twelve years of age. These revolting scenes 
might have been prevented, had the govern- 
ment pursued an honest and straight-forward 
course, in putting down the convents, and 
allowing the friars a sufficient sum for their 
support, which the unanimous voice of the 
people has now compelled it to do. Indeed, I 
firmly believe, that all the troubles which have 
afflicted Spain, since the death of Ferdinand, 
may be attributed to the timid and vacillating 
policy of the government. Had Christina, — 
instead of listening to the Machiavellian hum- 
bug of the jusie milieu men, about allowing the 
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creasing popularity^ might have proved td the 
Regent, that in spite of the cant of diplomacy, 
honesty is the best policy. 

As we approached the monntainsi the country 
became bare and barren; and the road, — though, 
like every thing else in Spain, it was a royal 
one, for the Spaniards, above all other people, 
delight in high-sounding names, — almost en- 
tirely disappeared. We crossed mountain- 
streams, scampered across fields, and once fairly 
stuck in the mud ; luckily, the carriage was of 
no great weight, and we contrived, by all bear- 
ing a hand, to get it out. 

After being tumbled about in this manner for 
nearly sixty miles, we arrived about seven in the 
evening at a wretched village, yclept Ayerbe, at 
the foot of the mountains, where we were 
destined to leave our carriage. I may mention, 
as an instance of the carelessness of the 
Spaniards in general, and the Aragonese in par- 
ticular, about money, that the man who drove 
us this distance, — and a hard day's work it was, 
— never asked us for any. I inquired for. him 
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more properly, of a number of different moun- 
tain ranges, running parallel with each other^ 
and intersected with valleys and rivers, — the 
valleys being in general fertile, and the moun- 
tains covered with wood. Towards the Aragon 
side, however, they are bare and rocky, with a 
few shrubs and stunted pines, scattered about 
to bear witness to the sterility of the soil. 

As we advanced, the vegetation became gra- 
dually more luxuriant, the brushwood consisting 
of hazel, birch, 8cc., became thicker, and the 
pines grew tall and straight. Our road was 
such as no animal except a mule or a muleteer 
could travel on, — being at once steep, rocky, 
and gravelly. After six hours' ride, we arrived 
at what our guides called the first post, a small 
village, where we were to get fresh mules and 
breakfast. 

The mules were forthcoming, but not so the 
lureakfast; a party of the queen's troops had 
arrived the day before, and had left little food 
in the village. They told us at the house, 
which our muleteers called the Hotel, that they 
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otir ancestors^ that it is often nearer to go ronnd 
the foot of a bill than over the top of it» mth^ 
OQt taking into account the toil of ascending and 
descending. 

We had a most fatiguing ride ; the rain poured 
in torrents, and though I was fortunate enough 
to have a waterproof cloak, I could not prevent 
the wet penetrating my hat and boots. My com 
panions were even worse off, they got wet 
through everything ; for cloak, umbrellas, kc* 
were no defence against the '' pitiless storm/' 
The mules would not stir beyond their accus- 
tomed pace, — about three miles an hour, — so 
that we had abundance of leisure to admire the 
scenery, and to contemplate nature in her 
wrathful moods. 

After five hours of this interesting work, we 
descried Jaca from the summit of a high range 
which it took two hours to climb. The town is 
situated in a flat valley, surrounded by lofty 
mountains on all sides ; it appeared within half 
an hour's ride from us; but our muleteer told u» 
that it was still two hours off. If my reader has 
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Alfon80 L of Aragon, surnamed for his warlike 
genius, El Batallador, succeeded, at length, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, in recon- 
quering Saragossa^ which, from that time, be- 
came the capital. The streets of Jaca are un- 
commonly narrow and dirty ; its present popula- 
tion cannot exceed a few thousands. 

We changed our mules here for the last time ; 
and after crossing the valley in which Jaca is 
situated, commenced the ascent of the last and 
highest range of the Pyrenees, which forms the 
boundary between France and Spain. Our path 
lay up the banks of a mountain stream, the val- 
ley gradually narrowing, and the mountains be- 
coming of a more Alpine appearance as we 
ascended. About eight o'clock we arrived at 
Canfranc, the frontier village of Spain, after a 
fatiguing journey of eighteen hours; but from 
the badness of the roads, and the laziness of the 
mules, we travelled in that time little more than 
fifty miles. I must confess^ however, that I was 
never more fairly tired than on that night ; it 
was the fifth since I left Madrid, and from that 
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time I had never enjoyed three hours' undis- 
turbed rest 

Canfranc is situated in the gorge of a narrow 
pass; the mountains, which are rocky and 
precipitous, rising on each side to the height of 
several thousand feet; their tops are covered 
with woody and afford shelter to the wolves, 
which are numerous in that neighbourhood. 
Our host informed us that even bears were occa- 
sionally seen, a fact I was not before aware of. 
There was a small party of soldiers stationed 
here, and I was rather surprised when their 
commanding officer came up to me, and ad- ' 
dressed me in English^ — for the Spaniards are 
in general bad linguists, — he had been a refugee 
in England for eight or nine years. 

At five next morning we resumed our journey 
up the glen. The stream, swollen by the rain of 
the preceding day, came foaming and tumbling 
down in all its glory; but the weather was now, 
to all appearance, settled. As we ascended, the 
precipices on each side approached so dose to 
each other, and the path was so often obstructed 
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with high fragments of fallen rock, that we had 
to cross and recross the stream by means of 
narrow wooden bridges, every few minutes ; the 
rocks were nearly perpendicular, and their bar- 
ren sides only displayed a few dwarfish pines, 
whose sinewy roots and mis-shapen forms ap- 
peared to defy the elements. 

Afler two hours of this species of scenery, we 
emerged from the pass, and found ourselves on 
the open mountains. The riotous stream had 
now almost disappeared, and le chemin royal was 
no longer visible. We were now on the broad 
back of the Pyrenees, which even at this eleva 
tion, were covered with verdure ; another hour 
brought us to the highest point, or water shed, 
and we commenced the descent towards France. 
We had not proceeded many hundred yards 
before our passports were demanded, and 
strictly examined, by a corporal of the grande 
armee. 

The first glimpse of France is beautiful be- 
yond description : you enter a valley, which is 
at first narrow, and confined by lofty mountains ; 
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valley behind us. On emei^ing from the moun- 
tains we found ourselves io a. rich well-wooded 
country, abounding in vines, and beautifully un- 
dulated, — a mighty contrast with the sandy 
plains aud bare hills of Aragoo. About eight in 
the evening we arrived at Oleron, where there is 
an excellent hotel, — a luxury I bad not met 
with for the last two months. 
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him; but having met two Spaniards and 
a Frenchman in the same predicament, we 
agreed to take a boat from Behoiin, a small 
village on the Bidassoa^ and proceeded there 
accordingly. 

We found that the day before there had been 
some fighting here betwixt the Carlists and the 
French troops, of which there were two com- 
panies in the village. The cause of the misuu' 
derstanding was this : a party of Urbanos hav- 
ing been worsted by the Carlists^ retreated 
across the bridge at Beholin, and took refuge on 
the French side. The Carlists fired after them ; 
for^ as a sportsman sometimes cannot resist 
taking a shot at a covey of partridges alighting 
on his neighbour's turnips, so neither could the 
factious resist the temptation of inflicting dis- 
honourable wounds on their flying enemies. 
The French very justly deemed this a violation 
of their territory, and returned the fire, killing 
a Carlist captain and wounding several men. To 
prevent such occurrences in future, a piece of 
artillery was planted on the bridge, which com- 
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We soon found a boatman, a fine-looking old 
man, who spoke French, Spanish, and Basque, 
all in one breath, who agreed to take us to San 
Sebastian for ten francs each. He fixed the hour 
of starting at midnight, for the sake of the tide, 
and that we might be unobserved by the Car* 
lists, who had possession of the opposite bank 
of the river. As it was now only mid-day there 
were twelve hours to be disposed of, — a very 
serious task in our condition. After asking per- 
mission from the commandant of the village, 
the captain of the company, to embark during 
the night, which -he readily gave, we all dis- 
persed, each for the purpose of killing the time 
after his own manner. I walked several miles 
into the country, where the inhabitants have 
some strange customs : they speak the Basque 
language, a dialect incomprehensible to gods 
and men; but most of them understand French. 
I happened to inquire my way of a boy, ap- 
parently about twelve years old, who was taking 
care of some cattle, and found that he spoke 
both French and Spanish fluently, besides the 
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language of his country : he had learned theae 
languages, he told me, merely by heariiig 
others speak them, and I could not help envy- 
ing the young linguist, in thus having attained 
almost instinctively what it costs othera years 
to acquire. 

As there are few roads, and fewer carriages 
in this country, the ladies have a mode of con^ 
veyance which is, I believe^ peculiar to it. A 
pair of panniers is thrown across a mule, and a 
sort of chair fixed on each ; on these, two fair 
travellers are placed, (one on each side,) and 
great care must be taken that they are equally 
balanced, and that the length of the petticoat 
corresponds with the symmetry of the ankle. 
Great judgment is displayed in this latter re- 
spect; long gowns being seldom required, 
though sometimes ** youth and crabbed age" 
are seen side by side. This practice is also 
common in the northern province of Spain, par- 
ticularly in Biscay and Navarre. It is said 
that, when the Duchess de Berri patronised the 
watering-places of the Pyrenees, she often took 
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the opportunity of displaying the graces of her 
person, d la Basque, 

At the mouth of the Bidassoa, a trincadura 
was stationed, to prevent the Carlists receiving 
any reinforcements, or communications by sea ; 
she kept up a continued fire on the southern 
bank of the river the whole day ; but the dis- 
tance was too great to allow us to see what she 
was firing at. Her opponents, however, had 
no artillery, as we heard no report, except that 

of her solitary gun. 

After a tiresome afternoon, the hour of em- 
barkation at length arrived, and we got on 
board. The channel of the river winds very 
much ; and we had to approach rather near the 
Carlist side, where there was a large fire blaz- 
ing on the beach. Our old pilot told us to lie 
down in the boat, and make no noise ; but he 
might have saved himself the trouble, for the 
Spaniards, being accustomed to this sort of 
work, had stowed themselves away in the bot- 
tom of the boat, like pickled anchovies. For 
my own part, I was not aware that there was 
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the smallest danger, until we neared the light. 
We approached it within about forty ymrda ; tha 
old steersman whispering, " Poll away« Jack !'' 
the only English words he knew. The rowen 
did pull like Jacks, and we went down tha 
river as fast as the receding tide and fonr 
good oars could carry us. I kept my eye on 
the light as we passed, bnt^* 

*' There flashed no flre^ and there hiated no ball f* 
and I observed no one stirring near it. When 
we were out of their reach, some one shouted, 
as loud as he could, '^ A'Dios amgosT* but no 
body answered. I believe the rascab were 
asleep on their post. The only risk we ran, in 
my opinion, was our being mistaken in the dark 
for one of their enemies' boats. 

We were hailed at the mouth of the river by 
the trincadura, whose operations I had been 
watching in the forenoon : she was armed with 
a single long brass swivel. One of the Spani- 
ards pleaded our cause, in which he took care 
to abuse the Carlists most heartily, — a species 
of oratory in which the Spaniards excel. — We 
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were of course allowed to '• pass on," into the 
Bay of Biscay. The night was fine, and we 
had a light breeze from the sea, which promised 
to carry us in a few hours to our destination : 
but, after blowing steadily for an hour, it gra- 
dually died away; our solitary sail flapped 
lazily against the mast, — the most dismal of all 
sounds at sea, — and soon hung motionless. We 
had, therefore, to take again seriously to the 
oars ; and after five hours' hard pulling, came 
in sight of the '^ castled crag" of San Si^ 
bastian; its bold irregular outline, and lofty 
battlements standing in dark relief against the 
grey morning sky. It was daylight before we 
landed ; and the sentinels at the gates allowed 
me to pass, without examining either my bag- 
gage or passport, — a singular instance of care- 
lessness, in a fortified town, at that time almost 
in a state of blockade. 

San Sebastian is situated on a small tongue 
of land, which terminates abruptly in a lofty 
rocky promontory. On this, the citadel is 
situated, which commands not only the town 
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below, bat the whole suntMUiding cofontry. 
Close under coveri aa it were, of this roek, the 
town is built, which is entirely new; the old 
one having been completely destroyed daring 
the desperate siege it stood during the late 
war. In consequence of this, the streets are 
wide, and more regularly built than in any 
other town I have seen in Spain : but it ia 
small. I do not think it contains ten thousand 
inhabitants within the walls. The town is de- 
fended also on the north side by a river, which 
is fordable only at low water: through this, 
the British '^ forlorn'' advanced, to the last 
bloody, but successful attack : and such was 
the strength of the walls, and the courage of 
the besieged, that even that, it is said, would 
have failed, had not General Graham, by an 
admirable presence of mind, directed the 
artillery to fire over the heads of his own men. 
even while they were in the breach. The wall 
is now rebuilt; but it is easy to mark the 
spot where this bold manceuvre was prac- 
tised. 
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I waB surprised to find^ in a town of this de- 
scription, a better hotel than any I had met with 
elsewhere in Spain. The day after ray arrival 
I was taken unwell, — ^the effects of my journey 
across the Pyrenees, — and was confined to my 
room for a fortnight. The landlady^ who was 
very attentive, insisted on inflicting a physician 
upon me. He was a true disciple of the San-* 
grado schooU — bled me twice, till I could not 
stand ; and because I would not submit a third 
time, put me upon, what he called soup, but 
which was hot water, with a few pieces of bread 
in it ; and allowed me to drink lemonade *' ad 
libitum." In vain I told him that I was neither 
a fish nor a chamelion, that I could not live 
upon air and water; he only answered, by 
saying, gravely ; '' Cameninguno, vino ninguno.** 
''The earth hides the blunders of physicians/' 
says a Spanish proverb ; and I believe it might 
have hid the blunder of mine, had not the 
girl who attended me brought me occasionally, 
out of sheer compassion, a cold fowl and a bot- 
tle of wine, which, with other little things. 
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enabled me to triumph over all the arts of 

medicine. 

The fact of the matter iu, if you fall sick 
either in France or Spain, yon have a fair 
chance of your life ; the whole treatment of 
the former country being tiMone, and nothing 
but tisane ; and of the latter, leecheSf and hot 
water. Now, in both these cases, nearly the 
whole business is left to nature ; and if you have 
a good constitution, and do not allow yourself 
to be starved or bled too far, there is no danger. 
But in England, nature has nothing to do 
with the question ; the whole affair is settled 
by Act of Parliament; and men swallow un- 
measured quantities of abominations, for the 
good of trade, and the increase of the revenue. 

I had here a proof of the disinterested and 
hospitable spirit of the Spaniards. Nothing 
could exceed the attention of the landlady, and 
of the girl who waited on me ; indeed, I shall 
never forget their kindness. A Spanish officer 
who occupied the next room to me, and who 
had served in nearly the whole Carlist war. 
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supplied me with books and newspapers^ and 
often amused me with anecdotes of his cam- 
paigns. He was a cool reckless youths and had 
received wounds in abundance; he one day 
showed me three on his right arm, and used to 
prefer sleeping on the floor with his martial 
cloak around him" to a good bed. I one 
morning, on going into his room, found him in 
this position ; and on expressing my surprise, he 
told me he had been so long accustomed to sleep 
on the hard ground, that he cared nothing for 
a bed. This circumstance may give the reader 
some idea of the hardships of a campaign in 
Navarre. 

The Basque language is reckoned one of the 
most ancient idioms in Europe; the people 
themselves, imagine it the most ancient in the 
world. I travelled from Bayonne to St. Jean 
de Luz, in company with a young Basque priest, 
who contended that these mountainous pro- 
vinces were first peopled by a colony of Phe- 
nicians, a theory which I could not deny. But 
my learned friend was not content with deriving 
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his origin from so ancient a stock; he main- 
tained that the Phenicians were the oldest peo- 
ple in the world ; that consequently they spoke 
the oldest language^ — the language of Adam ; 
that the Basque was Phentcian,and that, there- 
fore^ Adam spoke Basque. As a proof of this, 
he said that AnmU, — which mountain oar com- 
moD ancestor named, — was a Basque word. This 
singular train of reasoning was brought out by 
a casual observation of mine, that the Basque 
was probably of Celtic origin ; a theory which 
he disdainfully rejected. In other respects, 
however, he was an intelligent person; and was 
acquainted, by means of translations, with a 
great part of English literature ; but I could 
not help thinking his judgment singular : he 
preferred *' Young's Night Thoughts," or as he 
termed it, Les nuils de Young, — a book, which I 
cannot suppose any one else ever read through, — 
to Milton and all other English poets. I asked 
him if he had read Byron ; but be shook his 
head, saying, he would not read any of his 
writings, as he was an atheist. On this point 
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I took the liberty of differing with him. What 
appeared to me even more singular than his 
taste with regard to English authors, was, that 
although he read Italian, he had never even 
heard of Dante, the Homer of modem litera- 
ture. 

But the Basques have just reasons to be 
proud of their country, for it was never con- 
quered. It was indeed over-run by the armies 
of Augustus ; but the Romans never held any 
permanent sway over these brave mountaineers; 
who afterwards kept at bay both Goths and 
Moors, and even Charlemagne himself.*' In 
appearance, the inhabitants are more robust, 
and less polished in their manners than the peo- 
ple farther south ; and they are of course more 
hardy and capable of standing fatigue. It is 
their love for their ancient liberties that has 
converted a great portion of these brave people 
into tools of Don Carlos and the priests ; for 

* In 777, during Charlemagne's retreat from Spain, tlie 
Basques fell upon his rear whilst passing the Pyrenees, 
and completely destroyed it. 
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the inhabttoau of 2lKMl»ttdJHM|grlawtf- 
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the progress they had made both in appearance, 
and in their exercise ; conBidering the short 
time they had been under training. It strock 
me, faonever, that many of the men were too 
young for the hardships of mountain warfare. 
What tended most to give them an nnmiUtary 
look, were their incipient moustaohea; in tbe 
cultiva^on of which they appeared ambitiotu 
to emulate the Spaniards. These scanty a.f- 
pendages, were for the most part of white, red, 
and such unwarlike colours ; and were shown 
off to great disadvantage beside the amply 
whiskered conntenances of tbe Chapelgorris. 
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Few Englishmen become, and few require, 
those paltry foreign ornaments^ which, with 
braided surtouts and brass spurs, are intended 
to cover the defects of the body, as a '^ mys- 
terious carriage does those of the mind." John 
Bull requires none of these things ; for he cer- 
tainly rejoices in an organ of combativeness, at 
least as large as that of any of his neighbours. 
Frenchmen fight for glory, Swiss for pay, Poles 
for liberty, Germans because they can't help it : 
but John fights because he likes it ; it is ** his 
humour" to adjust the quarrels of his neigh*- 
hours; and in his present attempt I heardy 
wish him all success. 

On the 30th of August, the combined troops 
in the town, consisting of three British and 
three Spanish regiments, marched out to attack 
Emani, a village about three miles off, occupied 
by the Carlists. As most absurd reports were 
made regarding this affair, both by the French 
and English newspapers. I think it right to 
give all the information I can on the subject. 
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collected from eye witneaies on the spot ; fiir 
at that time I wat myidf eonfined a dose 
prisoner to my room. 

The Carlists had concentrated their forces at 
Ernani, to a much greater number than was 
anticipated. They amounted to upwards of 
three thousand; and had fortified themselfea 
in such a manner, that it was thought adTisaUe, 
not to attempt to carry their position without 
artillery. The generals, both British and 
Spanish, had, I believe, been misled, both as to 
the number of their opponents, and the strength 
of their position. The reason of this, in my 
opinion, was, that the attack had been premedi- 
tated for some time, and had been delayed from 
day to day, in consequence of the bad weather ; 
which at that time was very rainy and bois- 
terous: and during this interval, the Carlists 
having, by means of their spies, learned that an 
attack was meditated, had augmented their 
numbers accordingly. 

The whole day was spent in skirmishing ; 
during which, the young British troops were 
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often exposed to the fire of the Carlists, who 
were behind their intrenchment^ and they stood 
without flinching. One of the regiments, indeed, 
offered to carry the village with the bayonet, 
the true weapon of the British soldier, and the 
officers had considerable difficulty in keeping 
back their men ; but as they were unprovided 
with artillery, it was thought proper to retreat. 
This was effected in good order ; and the Car- 
lists never quitted their position, for the pur- 
pose of completing their victory ^ as they, and 
their friends, have termed this affair. I saw the 
troops, from my window, returning to their 
quarters ; they were apparently in good spirits, 
and playing the ^' British Bayoneteers" with 
all their might. 

The loss fell chiefly upon the Spanish troops. 
Of these, sixty-three were brought into the 
hospital of San Sebastian. My informant on 
this head was my physician, who attended the 
hospital professionally. The number of British 
wounded did not exceed twenty; and their 
wounds were generally so slight, that during the 
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week which followed the action, not one of them 
lost either life or limb. I was in the habit of 
seeing one of the surgeons every day, who in- 
formed me as to this. The total number of 
killed and missing of Spanish and English did 
not amount to ten. 

It was currently reported at San Sebastian, 
that the Carlisti had lost between twenty and 
thirty killed, and one hundred and fifty wound- 
ed ; my medico informed me that this was posi- 
tively known to the factious of the town, who 
had received the intelligence from their friends; 
but I had no means of ascertaining this fact. 

During the whole of this day, — it was Sun- 
day, — the town was deserted. The whole popu- 
lation^ including women and children, followed 
the troops out of the town, as if they had been 
going to see a bull-fight. I confess I would 
have followed their example, had I been able ; 
but I had to content myself with sitting at my 
window and listening to the flying reports 
about the streets. I had a view of the gate 
which leads to Emani, and which is gene- 
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rally a thoroughfare ; but on that day it was 
deserted^ except when the wounded men were 
carried into the town, borne on the shoulders of 
their comrades; these were generally surrounded 
with groups of women and children, many of 
whom I observed in tears. When the '' pride 
and pomp" of war is torn aside, and it is seen 
in all its stem realities, it is different, indeed, 
from what poetry and history have painted it. 
At the sight of these melancholy groups^ who 
could help remembering — 

'^ Ah monarchs 1 could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 

Not in the toils of glory would ye fret ; 

The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and man be happy yet." 

The number of killed and wounded in this 
affair, was exaggerated in the most absurd 
terms by the French newspapers, as I observed 
on my journey homewards through France. Hap- 
pening to go into a cafi6 at Bayonne, I took up the 
newspaper of the day, which stated the number 
of English and Spaniards killed and wounded, 
at six hundred, — more than six times the true 
amount. Numbers of people, chiefly military 
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men, were diiciining the news ; and from their 
coontenances and obwrvationa, thej appeared 
to be pleased that their ancient enemiee had 
received a check. At Bourdeanz, and other 
places, the newspapers took an erident delight 
in dwelling on these afiairs, and magnifying the 
losses of their ancient enemies, which, perhaps 
helped to console them, for the check they had 
received a few weeks before at Algiers. The 
French, as a nation, have always appeared to 
me to want generosity ; they seem to have no 
sympathy with any people but themselves. 
Their ambition is of a selfish and monopolizing 
kind, whose only object is to cover themselves 
with glory, — no matter at what, or at whose 
expense. Their principles, — if they can be 
called such, — have always prevented them, and 
always will prevent them, being popular with 
their neighbours. I believe, that if England 
has to go to war with Russia, she will have to 
take the bull by the horns herself; for France 
is too mindful of past victories, and too jealous 
of our naval supremacy, to fight by our side. 
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During my stay of more than three weeks in 
San Sebastian, I am glad to say, I beard of no 
qaarrel or distorbanoe whatever between the 
British troops and the natives. Luckily for 
the former, ndther wine nor frait were cheap, 
as the whoie country was oocupied by the 
CarKsts; indeed, the outposts of the Queen's 
troops did not extend more than half a mile 
from the town. The sarrounding ooontiy is 
woody and mountainous, so that the movements 
of the enemy were quite unobserved from the 
town. Latterly, I used to accompany a ^ Cha- 
pdgorry " oflicer every evening to the fuithest 
outpost, in hopes of getting a glimpse of a 
pacciosOf but I cannot say that I had ever that 
good fortune, although we often observed the 
smoke arising from their encampments amongst 
the hills. 

These *' Chapelgorris " are volunteers of the 
country, from both sides of the Bidassoa, — for 
there are numbers of French amongst them. 
They receive, or ought to receive, a franc per 
day. Their dress, according to their own taste, 

I 
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the only diatingawhiag pari fd their c 
being their red CKfM, wheoee tfiey dwive their 
name. They u»in geoeiel, eelifnJBokii:^ menr 
and make exceUent light tnfitttqr*' 

When I fint went to Stt w-^**^-. I io- 
tended to hare proceeded akifg; die Mith ooeet 
as far as Galicia; but the weether et this time 
became veiy stonny, end wontntXt being week 
from recent illneae, I. thongbt it better to retreat 
into France. Accordingly, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, I embarked again, and after a short, 
but stormy passage, arrired at St Jean de Luz. 
Thence I proceeded homewards through France. 



CHAPTER Vm. 
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My impressions on entering, and on leaving 
Spain, were very different. Before arriving at 
Barcelona, I bad just traversed Italy and Sicily, 
— countries, where priestcraft and tyranny have 
done their utmost, and where, accordingly, 
honesty and independence have all but disap- 
peared. Something very similar I expected to 
find in Spain ; but in this, I was most agreeably 
disappointed, for, misruled and prient-ridden 
though they have been, I almost invariably 
4'ound the people disinterested, honest, and hos- 
pitable. With the country, I confess, I was 
disappointed, both with regard to natural re- 
sources, and Bcenery. 
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Perliaps I cannot pay a higher coTupliment to 
the people, thm fay ■■jftlg AttfA mmJ km m i 
beggars in SpaJB^rtiMjimartyo l h rf -' iMli lB al i llT 
country I have nMtad.r-'Bok iffnuiiini rigiiin" 
and coaBidering that th« ^odr. u** Imffm tad.. 
merely by volaOtay oNtttibMlMI^ Airdmu**^^ 
stance saya more poffa^M fbr^e iiid^MMd^t 
character of tht paople, ^km-mmf Ikaalg'iimitftKb 
could be said io their hroar. Ia4Md,«vHk'«ll' 
doe deference to Mr. O'CoaneU, I beUeve the 
S|)aiiiih peasaotiy to be the finest in Earope. 
Id ontward appearance, they certainly are, for 
amongst then, I have aeea aiore handsoaae 
men, Umh id any other class io Spain. 

The Spanish nobility are poor, generally 
speaking, though a few of then still (etaia, 
what would, even in £nglaod, be termed lang^e 
rerenues. The richeet of them has aa income, 
it is said, of 80,000/. per annum. 

Bnt the great want in Spain appears t» 
be, that there is no middle claBs ; vhett, in 
other countries, society has generally found its 
most useful members. This arises nadovbtedty 
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from the want of industry and intdUigenee^— the 
two dementa which in free coantriea have formed 
that useful class, whose duty it is to hold the 
balance between anarchy and despotism. From 
the want of this wholesome check, the Spaniards 
are inclined to run into extremes^ and ever will 
be, until the government, by educating tho 
peopIe»and by judicious laws, encouraging in- 
dustry and commerce, spreads intelligence and 
wealth over the nation. If it is true that go* 
vemments make men, and that the destinies of 
nations are frequently in the hands of indi- 
viduals, — the present Spanish minister surely 
holds a station of tremendeus responsibility. 

Spain, like every other country in Europe, is 
at present, divided into two gr^t parties, the 
one wishing to go forward, the other to stand 
still. The movement party comprises all her 
wealthiest and most intelligent cttisens, many 
of whom have suffered every thing but death 
for their principles. Of the other party I can 
say nothing, from my own observation, as I 
never heard any one in Spain speak in favour of 




Don Carloa, wiiu wMilMtt^ ^nPuy jUJb^ 
of him by hm eompi 



conclude that th^ «n e ompBtrf ot'uAf t kt ttn ri 
who hare littie beddei tlMir fini to W Ttw 
iDhftbitants of the iotargvnt 'finmneHimra|!'it 
believe, been baieljr eoided, and will, IImtc no 
doubt, be 88 Inaely betnyed, idieMtetKi^id^ 
suit the coDrenienee or tufety of the PrdJebSi^. 
The rest of the party is composed of all those 
who are interested io upholding despotism, — tbe 
at^loyes of the late govemment, who have lost 
their places, the monks, the priests, and the 
priest-ridden. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
name any man of acknowledged abilities, at 
present on tbe Pretender's side. 

Such are the men who have vainly at- 
tempted to conquer Spain, — I say, to conquer, 
because I consider, and, I think, every man of 
sense will agree with me, that as long as a child 
of Ferdinand's is alive, Carlos has no more 
title to the throne of Spain than he has to that 
of Japan. In all probability, however, the war 
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will be brought to a conclusion in the course of 
the ensuing summer. Ever since the death of 
Zumalacarregui, the Carlists appear to have 
been without a head, — their movements are 
isolated, and made, seemingly* without a co- 
operation, or design, and their credit is at the 
lowest ebb. Meanwhile, the Spanish govern- 
ment has gained all the advantages lost by its 
opponents, — its credit is rapidly increasing, and 
its troops are augmented both in numbers and 
confidence. The British auxiliaries are now 
perfectly disciplined, and the new levies will be 
available by the commencement of summer. 
The united forces will form an army sufficient 
to subject and occupy the insurgent provinces, 
and though the Basques may make a vigorous 
resistance, there can be no doubt as to the re- 
sult. In the end, Don Carlos will, probably, 
throw himself, either upon the hospitality of 
the autocrat of Sardinia, or proceed to Rome, 
where he may have the pleasure of attending 
mass with the ex-usurper of Portugal, — a most 
exemplary observer of all such ceremonies. 



17@ tO.XCLUIIIMl KEUARKS. 

The recent exccBSOS committeii st Baroel<nn, 
hamtmr tfaey <«n->t» faa-VivMli^KM-t** 
too eatiljr >BMUulii tm. -^WtM^/fm^tiimmmfi 
owved hf- A» CMdmy^ 
greftter than what • 
eres, dnrmg the PrnwhraMlirtii 
ind and wtmtf tf thai Mbw ciliw^l^ 
been tnnnlcNcI ta a lawmw AmI ii Mfpni^ 
credible in mnitrm matftni* mi mAim Mt 
wondeied at, that men thns esa^iented took 
vengeance on their enenties? 

Spain faaa joat awoke froaai the alnmber cf 
three centariea. She finda that, since the aank 
into alodi, her mighty possesaiooa ban raUen 
one by one from her grasp, — that her wealHi 
and grandeoT are gone, and that from being the 
first of Eaiopean nations, abe is now the laat. 
Her first desire was for vengeance on her ene- 
mies ; but that has now subsided into an ardcot 
wish to follow the footsteps of France and Eog- 
land, the only European nations worthy of her 

* They were [iriKmera in a fortre«, which Mina was be- 
sieging, and were thrown alive over the nftlls, aad diutied 
to pieces on the rocks beloir, by the CarliMs. 
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imitation. She has chosen her path, and from 
that, neither the arts of diplomacy, nor the 
force of foreign bayonets can now turn her 
aside. Her path is, indeed, a rugged one, be- 
set with difficulties and danger, and she has yet 
to learn, that freedom is acquired only by toil 
and danger, and maintained by industry and 
courage : but there is a calm determination in 
the character of her people, and when roused, 
a contempt of hardships and death, which will 
carry her unharmed through the storms that 
threaten her. Let those who wish well to Spain, 
remember her long continued struggles for inde- 
pendence, both ancient and modem, in which 
her indomitable spirit ever prevailed : let them 
remember that she is now determined to be free, 
and that the first man of modem times has de- 
clared — " that for a people to be free, they have 
only to will it !'* 



THB END. 
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